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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 


\ JHILE I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I 
shall venture to suggest what would be the probable 
reactions of a representative cultured inhabitant of Mars, if, 
through the good offices of some celestial or quite other visitant, 
he should suddenly be confronted with three characteristic aspects 
of our terrestrial civilization. When made imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the strange medley of our religious beliefs and 
practices, considered apart from the civilizations to which they 
belong or have belonged, he would undoubtedly say: “‘ Alas! these 
our brothers of a sister planet are surely.insane!’’ When more 
methodically made acquainted with our boasted scientific ex- 
planations of the world order, he would presumably say: “ Yes, 
in some respects we Martians have done very much worse; but, 
on the whole, could perverse ingenuity go further? I am re- 
minded of that unfortunate person,—did you call him Greek? 
Sisiphus I think you called him,—who was doomed to push up 
forever the huge rock that was eternally falling back. Why this 
gratuitous responsibility for a world that seems possessed to fall 
down rather than fall up, which apparently would have been 
equally logical?” But when the world of art, as we conceive it, 
should have been presented to this our cosmoplanetary brother, 
I think he would begin, dimly, to comprehend. Perhaps he 
would muse: “I also have lived in Arcadia ’’; but then he would be 
almost sure to spoil everything by a gross misquotation, for he 
' Read before the Philosophical Club of Cornell University on 28 October, 1916. 
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would presumably say: “One touch of art makes the whole 
Cosmos kin.”’ 

But he would be right afterall. Whether there be cosmo- 
logical or anthropomorphic mythologies, they shall fail, whether 
there be contentious tongues of whatever vernacular, they shall 
cease; but humanity remains even after it has ceased to be, when 
translated into terms of the Promethean human spirit, which can 
suffer all things but cannot die. ‘He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it’; only that which is splendidly lost is eternally secure. 
This is the life eternal,—and the gateway is through the Palace 
of Art. 

But the Palace of Art is no simple dwelling; it is the only per- 
manent refuge of the human spirit, but it is also the tabernacle of 
the Most High. In so far as we differ from ‘the beasts that per- 
ish,’—and our kinship in many respects is too patent to disown,— 
the difference is to be marked in terms of the progressive con- 
quest of the forms of brute matter without and worse than brutal 
passion within through the plastic agency of the human spirit. 
If man had not early conquered the coward’s cringing at the pros- 
pect of death and the merely lustful exuberance of the will to live, 
before the endless struggle had fairly 





he would have given place 
begun—to some more interesting animal species. The cave man 
is said to have invented the ‘dead line,’ a mere mark on the cave- 
floor, which announced, with a view to possible invaders, as the 
most civilized nation has more recently said in its heart: ‘‘They 
shall not pass.’’ If so, he was the founder of civilization; for it 
was only a question of time, even if a very long time, before the 
line should be drawn within as well as without. Of the enemies 
within as well as of those without his more sophisticated de- 
cendants were bound to say in the same stern phrase: “They 
shall not pass.”” But all honor to the cave-man! Much of sen- 
timental modern philanthropy consists in the ill-omened attempt 
to do away with the dead-line. When that shall have been ac- 
complished, when we are all ‘too proud to fight’ and the vulgarian, 
who naturally resents the idea of ‘differences,’ shall finally have 
persuaded us that they do not exist,—we shall pass into history, 


but presumably in the humble réle of the warning example. 
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But, in the meantime, the spiritual kinship and even temporal 
continuity of the great civilizations that have prevailed in the 
world are perhaps the most consoling considerations, when it 
would almost seem to the timid observer that civilization itself 
had been rent in twain. For it will not do to say that Europe 
has reverted to barbarism, because the two great world factions 
are treating each other with ultimate severity. Millions of men 
may be lost before the grim question is decided, but I doubt if the 
spiritual manhood of any one of the great powers will suffer loss, 
unless the failure comes from within. It is something to know 
that civilization has not made the great nations decadent and 
that more heroism has been shown in our own generation than 
seemed humanly possible. The poignant misery caused by The 
Great War, all but world-wide but tragically concentrated at some 
of the older centres of civilization, can hardly outlast the present 
generation. The more permanent and perhaps more serious 
loss, all things considered, is in the temporary division of the 
great stream of western civilization, in the devastating floods and 
perplexed meanderings that must take place before the stream can 
really become one again and sweep majestically on. 

We are agreed, of course, that science must be cosmopolitan. 
National prejudices may keep even scientists themselves from 
paying sufficient attention to the work of men of other nationali- 
ties at times of supreme stress like the present, but nobody would 
deny that this is simply to the detriment of science. But is a 
cosmopolitan literature possible or desirable? Before attempting 
to answer this question, I should prefer to say that, while cosmo- 
politanism itself is a philosophical ideal,—directly traceable to the 
Stoics, of course,—it is not clear to me that even philosophy 
must necessarily be cosmopolitan in the same sense that science 
certainly should be and tends to be under all normal conditions. 
For observe, science,—and I refer particularly to the physical 
and the biological sciences,—is really the only wholly impersonal 
thing that we know anything about; while philosophy, which 
equally aims at essential truth, so far as attainable in its own 
more complex sphere, cannot rule out personality, since person- 


ality is its own ultimate category,—if we are still to take seriously, 
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as I myself do take most seriously, the general method and con- 
clusions of modern idealism. 

Common sense believes that science deals always with the real 
and generally scouts the pretensions of philosophy; philosophy 
knows that one has to define the sense in which the more ab- 
stract sciences can be said to deal with the real. I do not refer 
to obscure questions of methodology, but to the patent fact that, 
if we recognize only the mathematical or causal explanations of 
science, we thereby rule out the world of zsthetic, moral, and 
religious values. When we attempt to deal in fundamental 
fashion with this world of appreciation as opposed to the rela- 
tively abstract world of scientific description, and to determine 
the true relations of the one to the other, we are, of course, in the 
realm of philosophy, whatever the particular investigation may 
happen to be. Here personality, which tends to become a 
vanishing point for scientific description, may assume varying 
degrees of importance, according to the particular method in 
question; but any marked tendency to rule out personality 
altogether as a fundamental philosophical category seems to me 
dangerous in the extreme. 

Now can philosophy, which certainly aims to be as objective as 
possible, deal wholly impersonally with personality itself in its 
myriad manifestations? I do not mean to phrase the question 
in a question-begging way; but, just as Plato and Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel could never have become the great 
philosophers they were, if they had not had commanding person- 
alities, so I venture to doubt if they would have achieved as much 
as they did, if they had been men without a country, as some of 
the more prominent early Stoics may, in a sense, be said to have 
been. The Stoic philosophy was very noble, so universal in one 
sense that it was the most natural thing in the world that a slave 
and a Roman Emperor should have been among its more promi- 
nent late exponents; but it was after all the philosophy of a 
gradually dissolving civilization, the last stand of all that was 
heroic in the human soul against the seemingly inevitable. 


Spinoza phrased it better, when he said: “A free man thinks of 
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death least of all things; and his wisdom is a meditation, not of 
death but of life.’ 
it will achieve more by bringing to clear consciousness what is 


Philosophy must look forward, not back; but 


most vital and significant in contemporary civilizations than by 
attempting to act too literally upon Spinoza’s principle that the 
philosopher should view things only sub specie eternitatis. In 
other words, it is life itself that is eternally significant, not the 
changeless abstractions that are sometimes idolatrously made in 
its supposed image. 

There are limits, then, to the cosmopolitanism of philosophy 
itself. More human than science, it has to pay that penalty of 
humanity, if penalty it be. What is the truth about literature 
in this respect? This is rather difficult to formulate, unless I am 
mistaken. From what might be called the strictly intellectual 
point of view, literature cannot, of course, compare with philos- 
ophy in its capacity to attain the cosmopolitan attitude. What 
is more to the point, any serious attempt to do so would be almost 
sure to result in something very different from what we ordi- 
narily mean by literature. Local and temporal peculiarities, 
the very things that we attempt to abstract from in philosophy, 
have a perfectly legitimate place in the more concrete method of 
literature, though I must confess it seems to me that ‘local color’ 
has been worked to death in some forms of recent literature, 
particularly in the short story. 

Like all forms of art, literature must deal with the concrete 
individual as opposed to any or all abstractions; but none the less 
it must, consciously or unconsciously, embody the significant or 
the universal in the individual shapes. Without that, art would 
cease to mean anything at all; for it is a crude mistake to suppose 
that the only objection to the ‘art for art’s sake’ formula is that 
it comes into conflict with certain irreducible demands of morality 
and common decency. In idealistic philosophy we hear much of 
the ‘concrete universal’ as opposed to the spurious ‘ abstract uni- 


versal’ that is obtained by the mere elimination of particulars. I 





have long thought that in art more than elsewhere—and I refer 
more particularly to the higher products of art—we find to hand 


almost the best examples of the ‘concrete universal’ taken in its 
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relatively literal sense. Philosophy tells us that only the indi- 
vidual, in the sense of that which is unique, is real; art proves 
that nothing can be more universally significant than the unique 
individual, as interpreted by the greatest artists, whatever the 
particular art in question. 

But here the problem of the possible cosmopolitanism—or, 
better, the possible universality of significance—of the greatest 
products of art comes up in a somewhat unexpected form. We 
have already conceded the palm to philosophy, so far as possible 
universality of strictly intellectual assent is concerned. But we 
are confronted with the fact that, while Homer (assuming for 
convenience that he was an historical individual) was, from one 
point of view, typically Greek and Shakespeare was, from the 
same point of view, not only typically English, but typically 
Elizabethan, both are more universal, in the sense that they ac- 
tually make a more universal appeal to minds capable of literary 
appreciation, than any two philosophers who could be men- 
tioned make to the more limited class who are capable of reading 
them critically. How is this to be explained? I shall attempt 
nothing more than suggestion by way of answer. If Homer and 
Shakespeare had not each been one of the highest exponents of 
his own civilization, there would have been no question as to 
the universality of either. This must be frankly admitted, and 
even emphasized; for nothing could be more foreign to the es- 
sentially concrete method of literature than abstract inter- 
nationalism. But the further question as to the explanation of 
their universal appeal remains. Would we be justified in holding 
that, deeper than any strictly intellectual interpretations will 
carry, there is an essential unity or harmony of our human nature, 
generally realized only obscurely, but most adequately revealed 
by the greatest masterpieces of art, and more particularly of that 
art of which we have been speaking, literature? For art, even 
in its pathetically faded, worn, or shattered fragments, where 
painting, sculpture, or architecture are concerned,—in literary 
fragments also, which sometimes, in extreme cases, seem to tell 
us only of the incalculable value of what has been irrevocably 


lost,—art, I say, is apparently the only thing that, strictly 
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speaking, endures. When we look back to the time of the 
highest development of Greek civilization, it must be admitted 
that what we know about the actual conditions of society, though 
vastly interesting, seems rather foreign and sometimes rather 
quaint. There will never be anything foreign or quaint about the 
greatest works of Phidias or Sophocles. Again, there is much in 
the medizval conception of the world-order that seems remote 
to many of us; but who can stand in one of the great cathedrals— 
quietly, reverently—without having the majestic vision recreated 
and realizing that the cathedral builders indeed “builded better 
than they knew”? No theological rancor or temperamental or 
reasoned scepticism can really stand between the humanely 
cultured man and Dante’s Divina commedia, though even he may 
find the Vita nuova somewhat foreign and perplexing. The 
“voice of ten silent centuries’’ will always be relevant; for even 
if science shall finally give us a new earth, it can never deprive 
those who are not spiritually blind and deaf of the Kingdom of 
Art,—for that is ‘ within us.’ 

I fear that some of you may think me reactionary in thus 
emphasizing the importance of art, and particularly of literature, 
for philosophy, and remaining silent as to the obligations of 
philosophy to science. I can only reply that I am—by request— 
speaking of art rather than of science at this hour, though I will 
interject my admission that a very large number of the most im- 
portant problems now before philosophy have been suggested by 
science. Philosophy would be groping in the world of factual 
reality, if it were not for the supremely important assistance of 
modern science. But the inevitable reconstruction for phi- 
losophy cannot be wholly in terms of science, if only for the reason 
that the science of the scientist is the science of the special 
sciences. 

Of course, science is sometimes, as it were, spelled with a capi- 
tal letter: we are given to understand that, when the special 
sciences become coérdinated, there will forthwith be an end of 
philosophy. But that could not possibly be: what would really 
emerge would be merely another kind of philosophy, not specially 
recommended by the consideration that, up to the present, 
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materialism has often been tried and as often been found wanting. 
For observe,—leaving out the crudities of traditional materialism, 
which are not necessarily relevant,—so long as one holds to the 
merely mathematical or the merely causal methods of explana- 
tion, or, perhaps better, those of ‘scientific description,’ nothing 
is better or worse, beautiful or ugly, right or wrong. In other 
words, from this point of view, what we call order and disorder, 
harmony and discord, do not exist. The late Professor Huxley’s 
rather defiant remark on that point, though made more than 
thirty years ago,' remains interesting and pertinent. He says: 
“‘It is conceivable that man and his works and all the higher forms 
of animal life should be utterly destroyed; that mountain regions 
should be converted into ocean depths; the floors of oceans 
raised into mountains; and the earth become a scene of horror 
which even the lurid fancy of the writer of the Apocalypse would 
fail to portray. And yet, to the eye of science, there would be 
no more disorder here than in the sabbatical peace of a summer 
sea.” 

But if the indirect obligation of philosophy to literature be as 
great as I have suggested, the question naturally arises: What 
side or sides of literature are to be regarded as specially important 
for philosophy? I put the question in this form, for of course it 
would be plainly absurd for philosophy to define literature in 
terms of its own sphere of interest. Unless I am mistaken, one 
has to employ more than ordinary caution in dealing with this 
matter. All of you are familiar with Matthew Arnold’s dictum, 
that poetry is, or should be, essentially a ‘criticism of life.’ Of 
course one would do Arnold a great injustice, if one should as- 
sume that he meant the phrase to be taken in the literal sense. 
He himself explains that he would put didactic poetry, not on the 
highest, but on almost the lowest plane. But, in spite of all dis- 
claimers and supplementary explanations, it seems to me that the 
formula is unfortunate, not so much because it points in the 
wrong direction as because it points in only one direction. Poetry 
most certainly may take the form of a criticism of life,—Arnold’s 
own poetry, admirable of its kind though distinctly narrow in 


' Contemporary Review, February, 1887. 
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range, is an example in point,—while the essay (incidentally 
Arnold’s own prose form) is as likely to be a criticism of life as 
anything else. I am inclined to think that a more plausible case 
could be made out for regarding literature in general rather than 
poetry in particular as a ‘criticism of life’; for the direct emo- 
tional appeal of most poetry makes the word ‘criticism’ seem 
particularly out of place where poetry is concerned. Be that as 
it may, I doubt if Arnold (at any rate, when defending his pet 
phrase) meant anything very different from what could have 
been expressed in more commonplace terms by saying that 
poetry,—and let us include literature in general,—should deal in 
significant fashion with the really significant things in life. To 
that most of us would probably agree, though Professor Saints- 
bury and certain other critics holding similar views might demur. 

But now we have to face the crucial question. Granting that 
literature may very well be a ‘criticism of life,’ and that some liter- 
ature of a very high order undoubtedly is that more than any- 
thing else,—witness the case of Montaigne’s Essays, which 
happen to appeal to me personally almost as much as any book 
ever printed,—are we prepared to say that literature of this type 
is necessarily the most significant for philosophy? To this 
question, I, for my own part, would have to reply very dis- 
tinctly in the negative. All literature is inevitably an interpre- 
tation of life, but a ‘ criticism of life’ is something different. Any 
writer who attempts that does it at his own peril. After all, it 
is likely to turn out to be a case of having something to prove, and 
the man of letters, who at many points has the philosopher at a 
distinct disadvantage, is here more or less at his mercy. How 
many of the world’s great men of letters have combined the 
broad humanity and the subtle instinct of humane self-criticism 
that we find in Montaigne? The fact that he was a sceptic 
hardly commends him to philosophers, but his being the kind of a 
sceptic that he was saved him from irreparable blunders. Take 
the case of Shakespeare himself,—and is there any significance in 
the fact that almost his only known autograph is to be found in 
his copy of the Florio translation of Montaigne’s Essays,—what 


was his ‘criticism of life’? The supreme dramatist is said to 
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have played some of his own minor parts, but he never appears 
as one of the characters or addresses us from the stage. 

But let us turn to altogether lesser men. Tennyson, Arnold, 
and Browning were presumably the greatest Victorian poets; 
and, according to the judgment of most competent critics, 
Browning and Tennyson were unquestionably greater poets 
than Arnold. And yet, while Arnold’s ‘criticism of life,’ as 
shown in his poetry, the best of which was written comparatively 
early in the poet’s life, has an extremely narrow range, it is 
fundamentally sound,—unless we take exception to the rather 
monotonous note of sadness and to what may seem the over- 
emphasis of what proved a somewhat transient phase of religious 
reconstruction.! Tennyson, on the other hand, is the one of these 
three poets who shrinks most, when considered from this point of 
view. A very great artist in perhaps the narrower sense, an 
unrivalled interpreter of the thoughtful conservatism of his 
generation, a fairly genuine poet on the whole, his ‘criticism of 
life,’ so far as it takes the form of more or less definite theory, is 
never secure, and, at its worst, is nothing less than preposterous. 
His Promise of May must, I suppose, be regarded as an argument, 
since it certainly is nothing else; but the not very intellectual 
Marquis of Queensberry of that day, principally known, I believe, 
as an authority on boxing, was certainly justified, as a professed 
agnostic, in his protest from his private box at the theatre, when 
the play was first produced. The apparent assumption that, ifa 
young man happens to become unsettled in his views regarding 
personal immortality, he almost necessarily loses not only his 
feeling of social obligation but his sense of common decency, 
speaks for itself. This is simply an extreme example of the ex- 
tent to which Tennyson was capable of losing his head in dealing 
with some of the religious problems of his time. The Idylls of the 
King, again, are about as faulty as a ‘criticism of life’ as they are 
undeniably beautiful and impressive, when considered merely as a 
series of loosely connected narrative poems, highly romantic in 
character and certainly not improved by the liberties Tennyson 

1 Of course this is hardly fair to Arnold, whose prose work forms a magnificent 


body of ‘criticism’ both of literature and of life, in spite of certain irritating 


mannerisms and hampering formulas. 
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took with the traditional plot of the Arthur cycle. But the poet 
of In Memoriam and Crossing the Bar remains. Not only so, but 
there is a large body of poetry of a very high order to his credit, 
even if we feel obliged to make considerable deductions where 
‘Mid-Victorian ’ ideas and ideals seem too much in evidence. In 
truth, so long as Tennyson was content to confine himself to the 
sympathetic interpretation of what he thoroughly understood and 
appreciated, his success was nearly always complete; for his 
powers of poetic expression were almost unexampled for a poet 
ranking well below the greatest. It is absurd to underrate 
Tennyson the poet because he was not also an independent and 
intrepid thinker; philosophy itself owes much to his artistic in- 
terpretations of the ideals, aspirations, and spiritual struggles of 
the really great generation to which he belonged. 

The case of Browning is another warning against the rather 
crude mistake of confusing the provinces of poetry and phi- 
losophy. His actual ‘criticism of life’ is faulty enough at times 
and occasionally grotesque; but his own larger and really poetic 
interpretation of life, though far from infallible, is, on the whole, 
a magnificent refutation of what is wrong on the theoretical side. 
He had no more intellect than Tennyson; but he had a great 
heart and a great imagination, and when a poet is thus endowed 
we are all sure to be his debtors. Browning has probably suf- 
fered more than any other recent poet from the inevitable myth, 
which, unfortunately, he did something to foster. It is a mistake 
to suppose that his early work was not appreciated by competent 
critics; but his real popularity certainly came somewhat late in 
life, and it is to be feared that he met the Browning clubs fully 
half way, in spite of certain anecdotes that might seem to in- 
dicate the contrary. The result was most unfortunate: instead 
of a very human and sometimes erratic poet, we had presented to 
us for our homage an all-round philosopher, who for some reason 
had chosen to write in verse. Incidentally, Browning was almost 
the only really great poet we know of who could not also write 
good prose. People could hardly tell whether he accepted or 
declined dinner-invitations, according to Chesterton’s probably 


exaggerated account of the matter. 
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No, Browning is not a philosopher, but a poet pure and simple. 
Sometimes he argues very cleverly, but this is generally after the 
essential matter has been decided on other than purely rational 
principles. This, of course, does not necessarily mean that the 
decision has been wrongly made. Of his much vaunted opti- 
mism various things may be said. At its best, it really is splendid, 
a triumph of imagination; but at its worst it is simply abomi- 
nable,—the unconsciously cruel optimism of a man who never 
had a real care in the world until his wife died, and who from his 
earliest years had enjoyed almost abnormally good health and 
spirits. As regards the melodramatic vein that runs through his 
work,—perhaps best exemplified by such a poem as “‘ The Statue 
and the Bust,’’—the idea that, after all, life is an adventure and 
that the only really important thing is to play the game to the 
limit, one can only agree with Mr. Santayana that this is pure 
barbarism.' Probably Browning would never have strayed so 
far from reality in this respect, if he had ever learned the whole- 
some lesson of ‘ the day’s work.’ This most reckless adventurer in 
verse (when the mood seized him) was wholly circumspect in 
life, and his father always paid the bills so long as he lived and 
left the wherewithal when he died. 

But these personal peculiarities have little to do with the really 
significant Browning. Tennyson’s fight for a real place in the 
world in his early manhood was as heroic as Browning’s easy 
acceptance of his own very easy circumstances was common- 
place; but the fact remains that, when the two poets faced the 
spiritual problems of their generation, Tennyson simply lost his 
nerve on more than one critical occasion, while Browning, whose 
preliminary attempts left much to be desired,—and who was 
quite capable of losing his way altogether in dealing with a par- 
ticular problem,—grew in spiritual stature from being an ex- 
ponent of a somewhat blustering optimism and a rather noisy, 
but most unorthodox, faith to the nobly catholic attitude ex- 
pressed in the splendid poem, ‘‘ Development,” published in the 
Asolando volume, which appeared on the day of the poet’s death. 
The “Development” might well be called a ‘criticism of life’ at 


1 Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, p. 204 f. 
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its highest; but its wisdom is not that of a philosopher spoiled in 
the making, but of a great poetic personality that had finally ful- 
filled itself through sympathy and imagination. In short, what 
Browning thought about many problems, together with the 
reasons that he gave for his conclusions, is largely a matter of 
biographical interest, for he was never at his best when reasoning 
in set terms, as he was rather fond of doing; what he makes us 
appreciate in our common human nature or in the direction of our 
more distinctly spiritual interests is what really does matter, and 
what will continue to matter so long as our human nature and 
spiritual interests remain recognizably the same. 

And now we finally have come to our tentative conclusion: 
Science enables us to comprehend the world from without; liter- 
ature helps us to appreciate the world from within; philosophy 
endeavors to prove that the world is one after all, in spite of the 
apparent antithesis of description and appreciation. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THE SCIENCES IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY-:.! 


N the thirteenth century there was a great philosophical move- 
ment. Its apogee coincides with that of the University of 
Paris and, indeed, with the highest point of all medizval civi- 
lization. We are beginning to be better acquainted with medi- 
zval philosophy; some remarkable works have been devoted 
also to the organization of the University of Paris in its time 
of splendor; and studies in the realms of politics, economics, 
and the history of customs and of art in all its forms help 
us daily to penetrate farther into the civilization of the thir- 
teenth century. 

This is, however, a kind of research which has scarcely been 
touched and which is rich in possibilities; for example, there is 
the question of the relationships between the various factors—the 
philosophical doctrines themselves, the University within which 
they evolve, and the civilization in which they are immersed. 
Indeed, the evolution of philosophical doctrines—what I would 
call the internal life of philosophy—commands in a sense the 
external life of the great mediaeval university, and still more, 
reflects and acts upon the whole civilization of the period. The 
general question which I propose to discuss is, in a word, this: 
The philosophical program of the University of Paris is closely affili- 
ated with a classification of human knowledge which was accepted 
by all the scholars of the thirteenth century; and this classification 
has sociological features which bring it into harmony with the entire 


civilization of that century. 


I. THe PHILOSOPHICAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

The founding of the University of Paris in the last years of the 

twelfth century constituted a turning-point in the history of 


1 Translated from the French by Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert. 
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medizval philosophic thought. After that the French metrop- 
olis was to monopolize to its advantage the intellectual activity 
which had previously been scattered about in numerous French 
centers. The University eclipsed the episcopal and monastic 
schools, and thereby killed the individualistic spirit in favor of a 
centralization of study.! 

Toward the middle of the twelfth century the schools of Paris 
were divided into three groups: (a) the schools of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, under the authority of the chancellor, and 
through him, of the Bishop of Paris; (0) the schools of the canons 
of St. Victor, which had become a hot-bed of mysticism, but where 
William of Champeaux had opened an outside school and had 
been teaching philosophy for some time; (c) the outside schools of 
the abbey of Saint Genevieve. But the schools of Notre Dame 
occupied the foremost place, and it was from them that the 
University sprang, not indeed through a decree of the govern- 
ment or a committee of trustees, but as a flower grows from its 
stem, by a natural association of masters and pupils; for their 
number had multiplied as a result of the constant development of 
studies. 

Masters and pupils were grouped in four faculties according to 
their special interests—the University documents compare them 
to the rivers of Paradise, just as the iconography of the cathedrals 
symbolically represents the four evangelists as pouring water 
from urns toward the points of the compass. These are the 
faculties of theology, arts (thus called in memory of the liberal 
arts of the High Middle Ages), of law, and of medicine. The 
first two established the fame of Paris and attracted to her lec- 
ture-halls all the scholars of the West interested in theology and 
philosophy. The infatuation for philosophy which now appeared, 
culminated in a flowering of systems so varied, so opposed to 
each other, and so powerful that the thirteenth century stood out 
definitely as one of the most significant in the history of thought. 

The organization of disciplines in the University is a living 
and moving thing. It takes form in the second half of the 


1See Rashdall’s excellent work, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
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thirteenth century, and at that moment shows in great purity of 
outline, like something new and fresh, like a distinctive and 
pleasing product of the Middle Ages. 

I should like, as it were, to take a snap-shot of the faculty of 
arts—or of philosophy—as it is about 1270, in order to put in 
concrete form the organization of its curriculum. 

At first it is entirely distinct from the other faculties, there- 
fore from the faculty of theology also, just as philosophy at the 
present time is distinct from theology. But the studies under 
its control fill a quite special place in the University economy 
because they are the usual or even required preliminary to 
studies in the other faculties. They have a formative and pre- 
paratory character, and for this reason the faculty of arts appears 
in the documents with the title of inferior faculty, faculias 
inferior, in distinction from the three other faculties which are 
placed over it and hence are called superior, facultates superiores.' 
On this account the student population of the faculty of arts was 
young and numerous, a population of adolescents—pweri, the 
charters say. They entered at fourteen years; at twenty they 
might have finished their course in arts and have graduated into 
another faculty. But they had received the imprint of their 
masters, and at this fine time of youth the impress is indelible. 
On their side, the masters or professors of the faculty of arts, 
recruited from among the graduates in arts by a curious custom 
of which we will speak later, also formed the young—and there- 
fore stirring—element in the professorial body. 

It is easy to distinguish in the faculty of arts the two main 
features which characterize the entire University: the corporate 
spirit and the extension of instruction. 

The faculty of arts is an incorporated association of masters, 
magistri, and pupils; it works out its own laws, owns its own seal, 
elects its own dean, and only admits new members into the fold 
after a solemn initiation. It is, to be sure, an outsider—the 
chancellor of the cathedral of Notre-Dame—who, in the name of 
the bishop and because of tradition, gives the license to teach, 
licentia docendi; but the masters of the faculty have to welcome 


! Demple et Chatelam, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, p. 600. 
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and initiate (inceptio) this new member if he is not to remain 
a stranger to the corporation. The number of masters of arts 
thus incorporated is considerable. Practically, it is unlimited— 
for a reason that we shall mention. Indeed, the student at Paris 
is an apprentice-professor, a candidate for the mastership. His 
career is normally crowned, not by receiving a diploma—which 
is simply the recognition of knowledge,—but by feaching in the 
corporation of his masters. The studies too are simply a long ap- 
prenticeship for the mastership or the professorship. He becomes 
a professor by doing the work of a professor, as a blacksmith be- 
comes a blacksmith by forging. Indeed, in spite of oneself, one is 
reminded of the organizations of workmen, of stonecutters and 
masons, who about this time were building and carving the great 
cathedrals of France. They too had their working-men’s syndi- 
cates, and professional schools were organized in their midst. The 
apprenticed workman was subjected to a severe and long initi- 
ation, and worked under the direction of a master. To become 
master in his turn he had to produce a work judged worthy and 
called a masterpiece. The process was not otherwise for the 
future professors of philosophy (and of theology) at the Parisian 
University. 

After six years of attendance as pupil, the new member cleared 
the three steps of baccalaureate (bacchalaureus), licentiate 
(licentiatius), and mastership (magister). But the tests for the 
baccalaureate had already included an attempt at a public lesson. 
After the new member had been subjected to some preliminary 
examinations (responsiones et examen), he was required to mount 
a platform, and invited to organize the defense of a thesis—a 
process which sometimes lasted all though Lent—and to answer 
the objections of those present. This public defense was called 
determinatio (determinance); and the student left it a bachelor. 
The very term was employed by the corporation in a special 
sense,—the bachelors, in the language of the profession, being 
“those who have passed as masters in the art but who have not 
been sworn in.’ The examination for the baccalaureate is 
surrounded with the corporate ceremonial so dear to the thir- 


teenth century. The student puts on a special cap. Then, the 
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seance ended, wine is served and a banquet arranged. Youth 





is everywhere the same—the great days of university life must be 
gaily celebrated. Between the baccalaureate and _licentiate 
there ran a time of variable length during which the bachelor was 
at once student and apprentice-professor. As student, he 
followed the master’s lessons and continued to acquire knowledge; 
as apprentice-professor, he himself explained to others some books 
of Aristotle’s Organon. When his term of six years had rolled 
around and he had reached his nineteenth or twentieth year, 
the bachelor could present himself before the chancellor to be 
admitted to the licentiate. Ceremonies multiply; a new exami- 
nation to be gone through with before some of the professors of 
the faculty (temptatores), then before the chancellor assisted by 
four examiners chosen by him and agreed upon by the faculty, 
public discussion at St-Julien-le-Pauvre upon a subject left to the 
choice of the bachelor, finally amid great pomp the conferring of 
the long-coveted right to teach and open his own school. There 
was still the third step to be mounted—the mastership, and here 
we are taken back to the purest conceptions of the mediaeval 
corporation. The mastership is the enthroning of the newly 
licensed member within the faculty or society of masters—that 
close organization, so jealous of its monopoly, to which one had 
access only through the agreement of all the members, and after 
having given a pledge of fidelity to the rector and to the faculty— 
a pledge which bound the master for life. The mastership was 
in principle a free profession, with no rules except the rules ap- 
plying to the organization as a whole, and with no limit upon the 
number of the members. If one adds that the students chose the 
master that pleased them, it will be understood that the value of 
the teaching determined the prestige of the doctors, and that 
there were deserted regions, and others—as in the time of Abe- 
lard—too small to hold the knowledge-seeking crowd. 

But it is interesting to know what was taught and how teaching 
was conducted in the faculty of arts. What is the level of the 
studies? What is the philosophy of these masters worth? 
We know that masters and bachelors had to read (legere), that is, 
explain texts (in English the word ‘lecture’ is still applied to 
university instruction), and also organize discussions (disputare). 
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Here in all its dryness is the list of works to be read, as fixed 
upon in 1255 by a statute of the faculty of arts: ‘‘ Veterem logicum 
(videlicet Librum Porfirtt, Predicamentorum, Peri Ermenias, 
Divisionum et Thopicorum Boecti, excepto quarto), Priscianum 
Minorem et Majorem, Topica et Elenchos, Priora et Posteriora; 
Ethicos quantum ad quatuor libros; Sex Principia, Barbarismum, 
Priscianum De Accentu; Physicam Aristotelis, Metaphysicam, et 
Librum De Animalibus; Librum Celi et Mundt, Librum Primum 
Metheorum cum Quarto; Librum De Anima; Librum De Genera- 
tione; Librum De Causis; Librum De Sensu et Sensato; Librum De 
Sompno et Vigilia; Librum De Plantis; Librum De Memoria et 
Reminiscentia; Librum De Differentia Spiritus et Anime; Librum 
De Morte et Vita.” The statute had its origin in the fact that 
certain professors cut their lessons short and did not devote to the 
teaching the time required by the abundance and difficulty of the 
material: magistris aliquibus lectiones suas terminare festinantibus 
antequam librorum quantitas et difficultas requireret. In the future 
the masters would be obliged to comment,—that is, to teach the 
long series of works which we have just enumerated. 

All the recent historians have described these programs of 
courses and didactic methods; but no one, so far as I know, has 
sufficiently penetrated to their spirit. It is not enough to enu- 
merate the different works which masters and bachelors were 
supposed to expound and comment upon; it is not enough to know 
that teaching had two phases, the ‘lectio’ or commentary upon 
a text and the ‘disputatio’ or public discussion between students, 
bachelors, and licentiates. What is more important is to grasp 
the organic and directing thought which determined the choice of 
this program, and the way in which the most brilliant masters of 
the period understood it. Then a light illumines from within the 
rigid scheme of the curriculum, and the cold skeleton becomes a 
living organism. The value and intensity of this life is clear to 
one who knows that these programs and methods were inspired 
by a vast classification of human knowledge; by a gigantic work 
of systematization, which reached its greatest perfection in the 


1 Chartularium Universit. Paris., Vol. I, p. 278. Cf. p. 228 fora program which 


the English regard as less complete. 
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academic products of the Parisian University, but which began 
elsewhere, and which directed at the same time the parallel work 
of the schools of Moorish Spain or even of distant Byzantium. 
This great classification is like a forest of ideas, whose lofty 


tops dominate the mental life of the thirteenth century. 


Il. THe SCIENTIFIC STRUCTURE AND SUPERPOSITION OF STEPS. 

The classification of human knowledge to which the curriculum 
of the faculty of arts is adapted is the fruit of several centuries of 
speculation and one of the characteristic conquests of the medi- 
eval mind. For more than a thousand years it has satisfied 
thinkers thirsty for order and clarity. In what does it consist? 

One may compare it to a monumental structure, to a pyramid 
of three steps: the sciences of observation at the base, philosophy 
half-way-up, theology at the top. 

i. At the bottom are the experimental sciences of astronomy, 
botany, physiology, zodlogy, physics (in the modern sense of the 
word) ; and instruction in these precedes instruction in philosophy. 
In this there is a very interesting pedagogical application of a 
ruling principle in the philosophical ideology of the Middle 
Ages: viz., that since human knowledge is contained in the data of 
sensation, the cultivation of the mind must begin with what falls 
under the observation of the senses: nthil est in intellectu quod 
prius non fuerat in sensu. But more especially there is implied 
in this placing of the experimental sciences at the threshold of 
philosophy the beginning of a conception which inspires the 
scientific philosophies of all times: viz., that the synthetic or 
total conception of the world furnished by philosophy must be 
founded on an analytic or detailed conception yielded by a group 
of special sciences. These latter study the world minutely, 
that is why they are called special sciences. They investigate 
the world piece by piece; the philosophers of the thirteenth 
century speak clearly concerning this method—the basis of the 
particularity of ascience. This Aristotelian and medizval theory 
of science appears in a brilliantly intellectualistic part of the 
history of method. It delighted H. Poincaré, and justifies his 


famous formula: “Science will be intellectualistic or nothing.’ 
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In all science, say the scholars of the thirteenth century, it is 
proper to distinguish the things with which it is concerned from 
the point of view from which they are considered. The things 
with which a science is concerned are its material; for example, 
the human body constitutes the material of anatomy and physi- 
ology. But every science grasps its material in its own way; 
it takes things on some one side, and this side is always a point of 
view of the mind, an aspect of things which the mind draws off,— 
abstracts (abstrahit) from its material. Thus the point of view 
of anatomy is not that of physiology; for anatomy describes the 
organs of the human body, while physiology is concerned with 
their functions. The point of view of the one is static, of the 
other is dynamic. 

From this it very plainly follows that two sciences can be 
occupied with the same material, or—to borrow the philosophical 
terminology of the Middle Ages—possess a common material 
object (objectum materiale), but that they must possess in each 
case, under penalty of being confused, a distinct point of view, 
a unique formal object (objectum formale). And indeed, look at 
what groups of sciences you will, everywhere you will discover 
the operation of this law regulating the distinctions between the 
sciences: geology, inorganic chemistry, and physics are concerned 
with the same object—the inanimate world—but from different 
points of view. Biology, paleontology, anatomy, and physi- 
ology study the organism, but in its different aspects. The 
material common to political economy, civil law, and criminal 
law, is human action, but each of these sciences regards the com- 
plete reality of human action from a special angle. From this 
intellectualistic conception of the sciences, which rests the speci- 
fic character of the science upon the point of view, it follows that a 
new science must be born every time researches and discoveries 
come upon a new aspect, a point of view hitherto unsuspected in 
the unending pursuit of reality; the more the mind multiplies its 
restrictions, the farther it penetrates into the secrets of the world. 

This theory of science helps us to understand what makes a 
science ‘special’, and how a ‘special’ science is opposed to a ‘gen- 


eral’ science. The particularity of the sciences rests upon two 
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considerations which supplement each other, and an exami- 
nation of a few of the sciences that we have chosen as examples 
will suffice to show in the concrete the value of these considera- 
tions. Anatomy and physiology, we said, are concerned with 
the human body, but they do not disturb themselves about ge- 
ological strata or stars or agreements and contracts. The 
material studied is a corner of reality; a restricted, specialized 
corner or—to use again the medieval terminology—their material 
object (objectum materiale) is restricted. And precisely because 
anatomy and physiology are concerned with only a particular 
group of existences, the point of view under which they include 
this group of existences is not applied and is not applicable to 
other categories of the real. 

ii. Suppose now that there is another order of sciences, which 
is not concerned with such and such a compartment of existences, 
but with all existences, with the real without restriction, and 
you will be in the presence of a general science. General science 
is philosophy, and it constitutes the second stage of knowledge. 
It is human wisdom (sapientia), science par excellence, ériarhyn. 

The detailed examination of the world for which the special 
sciences take up particular positions does not suffice to satisfy 
the mind; after the detail it demands total views. Philosophy is 
nothing but a glance at the whole of the world. The man of 
science resembles a stranger who should explore a city bit by 
bit, and travel through, one after the other, its avenues, prome- 
nades, museums, parks, buildings. When at last he had wan- 
dered over the city in all directions, there would still be another 
way for him to become acquainted with it; from the height 
of a platform, from the summit of a tower, from the basket of 
a balloon, from an aviator’s seat, the city would disclose to 
him another aspect—its framework, plan, and relative disposi- 
tion of parts. The philosopher is this man who views the 
world from the top of a look-out and sets himself to learn its 
structure; philosophy is a synthetic and general knowledge of 
things. 

This generality strikes us in two ways; and in two ways the 


general character of philosophy is opposed to the special character 
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of the other sciences. In the first place, instead of dealing with 
one compartment of the world, philosophy plunges into the im- 
mensity of the real, of all that is. Its matter (material object) 





is general, not, of course, in the sense of an encyclopedia (as 
was supposed by an Isadore of Séville, a Rhaban Maur, or a 
Vincent of Beauvais of the thirteenth century) into which is 


thrown pellmell and in a purely artificial order, a formidable lot 


| of information in regard to all that is known and knowable. An 

encyclopedia is not a science and does not pretend to be. If 
| philosophy deals with all reality it does so in a certain way: in 
| total views. 

But these total views are not possible unless the mind dis- 
covers in the totality of the real some aspects or points of view 
which are met with everywhere and which strike to the very 
depths of reality. To return to the technical language with 
which we are now familiar, its formal and precise object is the 
study of the forms that are found everywhere and which must be 
general because common to everything. The thirteenth century 
opens the door to the significance of synthesis or generality by 


taking up and completing Aristotle’s famous division of phi- 


ne 


losophy, which was accepted as valid down to the time of Wolff in 
the seventeenth century: philosophy is first, theoretical, second, 
practical, third, poetical, that is to say, actual. This three-fold 
division of philosophy into speculative, practical, and poetic 
is based upon man’s different contacts with the totality of the 
real, or as was said then, with the universal order. 
1. Speculative or theoretical (@ewpeiy, to consider) phi- 
| losophy gives us the results of our acquaintance with the world 
in its objective aspect; it includes the philosophy of nature, mathe- 
| matics, and metaphysics, which ‘consider’ respectively, in the 
| material world, change, quantity, and existence. There are 
three stages through which the mind passes in order to secure a 
total view of the world of which it is spectator. The Middle 
Age defines physics or the philosophy of nature as the study of 
the material world in so far as it is borne away in change (motus). 
Change! Whether, indeed, it is a question of the inorganic king- 
dom or of the realm of the living, of plants or of human life, of 
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the atom or the electron, of the ion or of the course of the stars: 


all that is in the sensible world, becomes, that is to say, changes, 
evolves; or, to use the expression of the Middle Ages, everything 
is in motion (movere). To study in its intimate nature change 
and its implications, in order to explain through it the move- 
ments of the material world,—such is the task of the philosophy 
of nature.' It is easy to see that this stucy is of a regressive and 
synthetic kind, that it is general, that is to say, philosophical, on 
account of the general character of the material investigated 
(material object), and the generality of the point of view from 
which the inquiry is undertaken (formal object). 

But through all their changes and transformations bodies pre- 
serve a common quality, the primary attribute of body—gquantity 
—so that the study of quantity forces us to penetrate further 
still into the study of reality. Mathematics, which studies 
quantity as regards its logical implications, is for the ancients a 
philosophical and therefore general science, and in our day many 
scientists are tending to return to the Aristotelian notion. 

2. The philosophical, that is to say, general, character of 
practical philosophy is no less apparent, although it is not con- 
cerned with the universal order in its objective reality, but with 
the activities of conscious life (rparrew) through which we enter 
into relation with that reality. So that, as Thomas Aquinas 
explains, practical philosophy is occupied with an order of things 
of which man is at once spectator—since he examines it by 
turning upon himself—and maker, since he forms it through his 
conscious functions. 

These great functions are knowing and willing. Logic sets upa 
scheme of all that we know, of the method of constructing the 
sciences; and there is nothing that the human mind cannot 
know in some imperfect way. L£thics studies the realm of our 
acts, and there is nothing in human life that cannot become the 
material of duty. Politics is concerned with the realm of social 
institutions, and there is nothing which has not on some side 
this social character, since man is made to live in society (animale 

! Since man is a part of the world of sense-perception, psychology belongs under 


physi S 
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sociale). Going more deeply into the analysis of ‘practical 
philosophy,’ one might show that logic draws in its train specu- 
lative grammar, for it invades grammar and rhetoric—its former 
associates in the trivium—to draw thence some food for con- 
troversy. Paris saw the birth of some true philosophies of lan- 
guage in the speculative grammars of Siger de Courtrai and of 
Duns Scotus; and the lexicographical codes of Donatus and 
Priscian which satisfied the twelfth century were at last scorn- 
fully rejected. Logic, ethics, and politics all claim to be in touch 
with the immensity of the reality with which man enters into 
relation. 

3. The same quality of universality should pertain to the 
third group of philosophical sciences, the poetical (from soceiv, 
to create) sciences, which study the order achieved by man 
externally through the guidance of reason. Man is at once the 
spectator and maker of an order he creates; but the order is out- 
side of him, in matter, no longer within him. This third group 
is the least developed of all. It would seem as if the human 
product par excellence, the work of art, should here occupy a 
large place. There is nothing about it. By a strange omission 
the thinkers of the thirteenth century who reflected upon every- 
thing, did not reflect upon the human activity which inspires epics, 
makes cathedrals rise, stained windows flame, granite statues live. 
Dante is perhaps the only one who defined the work of art from 
an zsthetic point of view, when he called it “the grandson of 
God.""' On the contrary, professional philosophers drown their 
speculations on beauty in metaphysical studies—and this ex- 
plains the fragmentary character of their work. I cannot, 
however, refrain from noting how large and humane is the phi- 
losophy of art in the medizval conception; there is no work of 
man that it cannot clothe in the royal mantle of beauty. 

If now, in the light of what we have just said regarding the 
special sciences and philosophy, we take up again the list of 
books prescribed in 1255 for the course in arts we shall easily see 
that this program is drawn on the great lines of the classification 
of the sciences which we have just noted. 


' Inferno, XI, 103. 
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The special sciences first. From the old group of the liberal 
arts university instruction has preserved only dialectic, grammar, 
and astronomy. These three are represented by a considerable 
number of texts in which the masters found ample material for their 
personal commentary (Aristotle’s Vetus Logica and the Liber Six 
Principiorum—works by Priscian and Donatus—Liber Meteorum, 
Liber Celt et Mundi). On the other hand, the addition of new 
material bursts the ancient framework, and scientific instruction, 
greatly enlarged, takes in physics (in the modern sense of the 
world), chemistry, botany, zodlogy, and human physiology 
(De Olantis, De Animalibus, De Generatione, Liber De Sensu et 
Sensato, De Morte et Vita). The abundant harvest of facts 
supplied by Aristotle and the Arabian commentators was en- 
riched by fresh experimentation, as one can see by consulting the 
works of Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Henri Bate, Richard of 
Middleton and many others. It is not clear how much this 
material got by observation and experiment is worth; but it is 
certain that all these facts were studied with the object of fur- 
nishing material for philosophy. There is at this time no science 
which is not envisaged as a road to philosophy. Nulla est sci- 
entia que non sit aliqua philosophia pars. To them all, one may 
apply what Albertus Magnus said regarding dialectic, that it is 
the preambulum philosophia. Thomas Aquinas, Godfrey of Fon- 
taines and others borrow largely from special sciences which have 
no place in the curriculum of the faculty of arts, notably from 
medicine, and civil and canonic law. Facts about nature and 
man, about the physical and social man,' all parts of the kingdom 
of experience are called upon to feed the synthetic views of phi- 
losophy; and the faculty of arts might have been called with 
more truth the ‘faculty of philosophy.’ 

Philosophy, indeed, occupies the largest and highest place in 
the curriculum. Theoretical philosophy is represented by two 
main works: Physics (Aristotle’s Physics) and Metaphysics 
(Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book of Causes); and we already know 
that in the Greek and medizval conception physics includes 

1 The facts have not been sorted out. The remarkable works of P. Duhem 


have pointed out the great scientific progress beginning in the fourteenth century 


and the germs of modern physical and mechanical theories. 
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psychology. The latter occupies a place of honor through its 
treatment in Aristotle’s De Anima; the books, De Sensu et Sen- 
sato, De Somno et Vigilia, De Memoria et Reminiscentia, De 
Differentia Spiritus et Animi. Practical philosophy is repre- 
sented by the Nichomachean Ethics and by the Logic (Logica 
Nova). Logic is nicely distinguished from dialectic in that the 
former constitutes a true theory of science. 

iii. This ends the program of the faculty of arts, and it remains 
for us to say a few words regarding a third order of studies which 
is placed above philosophy and which corresponds, in the com- 
parison that we have been making, to the highest part of a 
structure, to the top of the pyramid. This is theology. The 
part relating to dogma is an arrangement of doctrines founded 
upon the Bible. It is taught in another faculty, and we have 
shown elsewhere how the religious spirit of the time led almost all 
philosophers to concern themselves with theology, once their 
philosophical studies were ended. 

These three orders of studies—the special sciences, philos- 
ophy, and theology,—although quite distinct, succeed and 
command each other; and it is to accentuate this hierarchical 
character that I have compared the whole structure to a kind of 
pyramid of three stages. The instruction at Paris merely re- 
flects the results of three centuries of methodical labor. What is 
new in the thirteenth century is not the entire distinction be- 
tween these three kinds of studies—that had been accepted 
since the end of the eleventh century—but it is the reflective and 
rational statement of the reasons for this autonomy; and this 
rests wholly upon the methodological theory given above, viz., 
that the point of view (objectum formale) from which a science 
considers its material (objectum materiale) is always distinctive. 
And in particular this is why concern with the same questions 
does not prevent philosophy and theology from being distinct 
and autonomous. 

If one leaves theology out of account, one may say that the 
hierarchical relation of the special sciences and philosophy is of 
Aristotelian origin. The Aristotelian origin comes out in the 
very notion of a science which aims at unity, and in the relation 
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between the sciences and philosophy. Since the latter rests upon 
the former, it remains in permanent contact with the facts and is 
anchored to the very rocks of reality. The Aristotelian inspira- 
tion appears finally in the inner articulation of philosophy itself. 
During the first centuries of the Middle Ages the Platonic division 
of philosophy into physics, logic, and ethics was for a long time 
in force. The thirteenth century definitely rejects it or rather 
absorbs it into new classifications. Compared with Aristotle— 
the most brilliant professor that humanity has ever known— 
Plato is only a poet, saying beautiful things without order or 
method. Dante was right when he called Aristotle “the 
master of those who know."’ But to know is before all things 
to order: sapientia est ordinare: the mission of the wise man 
is to put order into his knowledge. Even those who do 
not accept the ideas of the Stagyrite acknowledge his king- 
ship when it is a question of order or clearness. ‘Three- 
quarters of mankind,” writes Taine, “take universal notions 
for idle speculations——So much the worse for them. Why 
does a nation or an age live except to form them? Only 
through them does one become completely human. If some 
inhabitant of another planet should descend here to find out 
how far our race had advanced, we would have to show him our 
five or six big ideas regarding the mind and the world. That 
alone would give him the measure of our intelligence.’' To 
such a question the scholars of the Middle Ages would have re- 
plied by exhibiting their classification of knowledge, and they 
would have won glory thereby. Indeed, it constitutes a re- 
markable chapter in scientific methodology, a kind of ‘ introduc- 
tion to philosophy,’ to use a modern expression. Whatever may 
be one’s judgment regarding the value of this famous classi- 
fication, one must bow with respect before the great ideal that 
it aims toserve. It meets a need which periodically haunts man- 
kind and which appears in all great ages: the need for the uni- 
fication of knowledge. The thirteenth century dreamed of 
it as Aristotle and Plato did in ancient times, and as Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer have in our day. It is a splendid 


! Le positivisme anglais, pp. 11, 12. 
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product of greatness and power, and it is closely connected with 


the civilization to which it belongs. 


III. THe SocroLoGicAL ASPECTS OF THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF THE SCIENCES. 

In the thirteenth century these classifications of human knowl- 
edge held universal and undisputed sway. They have a cos- 
mopolitan value. It is not a question here, as in the case of the 
work attempted by Ampére, Auguste Comte or Spencer, of 
personal and ephemeral notions, but of results accepted by all. 
From the middle of the twelfth century the Didascalicon of 
Hugh of St. Victor, the commentaries of Anticlaudianus and of 
Raoul de Longo Campo, and the anonymous authors of numerous 
manuscripts had tried to fix (with numerous individual modi- 
fications and variations!) the great lines of the Aristotelian classi- 
fications. But the time of groping is not slow to end. The 
treatise De Divisione Philosophie which Dominicus Gundis- 
salinus wrote at Toledo under the inspiration of the great Arabic 
philosophers in the middle of the twelfth century opens a new 
and long series of works on the classification of the sciences. 
Robert Kilwardby who published about 1250 a special treatise 
on the origin and division of philosophy—De Ortu et Divisione 
Philosophieg—one of the most remarkable introductions to phi- 
losophy produced in the Middle Ages—only perfected the out- 
line made by Gundissalinus of Toledo. He introduces dis- 
tinctions, adds details—according to his personal judgment— 
but invents nothing and does not pretend to. One finds the 
same classifications in all the writers of the period, in Robert 
Grosse-téte, Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, Siger de Bra- 
bant, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon and others; they all run their 
knowledge into the same mold. Dante recalls these classifi- 
cations at the beginning of his treatise De Monarchia. They do 


1 It happens in the twelfth century that the four branches of the quadrivium 
(astronomy, music, arithmetic, and geometry) are given as parts of mathematics, 
and more rarely that the material of the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, logic) are 
ranged under logic. Grabmann gives examples of this (Geschichte der scholastischen 
methode, 1911, II, pp. 37, 43. 45). There are isolated cases of the division of 
knowledge into sapientia and eloguentia—or into physics, theology, and juris- 


prudence. IJbid., pp. 38, 46, 50. 
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not exist merely in the organization of studies in the University 
of Paris, but one finds them also at Oxford and Cambridge— 
Universities whose philosophical influence goes on increasing up 
to the end of the thirteenth century. Furthermore, they are 
the basis of private instruction. I have found them in an unedited 
treatise (Speculum divinorum et quorundam naturalium) written 
toward the end of the thirteenth century by Henri Hate of 
Malines for the use of Count Gui de Hainaut, whose instruction 
he had undertaken. It is one of the rare pedagogical treatises of 
the thirteenth century written for the use of a lay prince. These 
classifications constitute the frames rather than the doctrines; 
and divergent philosophical systems, as for example, Thomism 
and Averroism, can be enclosed within them—as plants essentially 
different can grow in the same soil. They are as it were the 
atmosphere in which all the systems are immersed, the common 
mental life which hovers over systems and parts of systems. 
This age, so rich in individuality, knew no conflicts upon funda- 
mental notions; there was agreement upon the points of departure. 
One does not see in the thirteenth century as in other periods of 
history one half of the thinkers systematically destroying the 
bases of discussion which the other half were trying to establish. 
Now this remarkable fact of general and international agree- 
ment is a prime sociological feature of the classification of the 
sciences, for it satisfies the profound aspirations of a time when 
men everywhere were dreaming of internationalism: of one sci- 
ence, one system of education, one faith, one morality, one 
Church, one learned and holy tongue, one temperament to dis- 
tinguish the feudal nobility who were adopting in all countries 
the polite manners of France, one style of architecture—the 
architecture of the Gothic cathedrals which originated in Ile de 
France and spread thence to England, Germany, Spain, and even 
Italy. It would pass the bounds of this study to show how the 
Crusades and the great development of commerce favored this 
expansion, and how the policy of the German Emperors and 
Popes, before it controlled all Christendom, was influenced by 
the idea of unity. Thus these things express the same notion as 
is found in the special sciences and in the scholastic philosophy 
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dominant in the West, the doctrines of the latter being regarded 
as a common patrimony built up in the course of the centuries 
and enriched by the general contributions of society. 

One may add that the serenity and optimism so impressive 
in all the creations of the thirteenth century characterize also 
this work of classification. The Gothic cathedrals are hymns of 
joy; the statues, frescoes, windows, Dante’s Divine Comedy, and 
St. Francis’s Little Flowers are all illuminated with idealism; the 
economic and social awakening testifies to the universal confi- 
dence in the salutary effects of work, and this ardent faith 
doubles the value of the results both in the eyes of the common 
people and of the directors of the work. This same confidence 
breathes in the great trust in reason. Reason knows every- 
thing imperfectly; it knows something of everything; it pro- 
claims aloud the value of that theoretical philosophy which puts 
us in touch with a reality outside of ourselves. 

Finally, this classification of sciences made by the thirteenth 
century is touched with the religious spirit; to be convinced of 
this it is sufficient to consider the place of honor given to the- 
ology in the period as a whole and in university instruction. In 
this way also the classification harmonizes with the civilization 


of the time; for the age is everywhere marked with the imprint 





of religion. 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND THE FINITE SELF. 


N his great dialogue, the Parmenides, Plato argues that if the 
one has being, all other things are. The being of the one is 
not capable of being separated from the others. The existence 
of the one means the existence of the others which share in its 
being and are, therefore, whole and infinite without prejudice to 
their plurality. The others having parts must partake of the 
whole and be the whole of which they are the parts. Each part, 
that is to say, is also an absolute one. The result of the union of 
the others with the one, without which they would not be others 
than one, is that “the one appears to create a new element in 
them which gives to them limitation in relation to one another, 
whereas in their own nature they have no limit.”” The many, 
Plato means to say, in their distinction from each other are 
limited. Each is limited by the relations in which it stands to the 
others and to the whole, but inasmuch as it partakes of the whole, 
it, limited from one point of view, is the whole and infinite from 
another. In short, all particular beings are both finite and 
infinite. 

The great truth to which Plato gives expression in his own way 
in the Parmenides is, I think, not sufficiently recognized by the 
speculative Idealism of to-day. What this Idealism has suc- 
cessfully done is to show that the world has being only as the 
objective expression of the Absolute mind. Nature, as a sys- 
tematic totality of interrelated things, presupposes a spiritual 
principle of unity of which it is the necessary manifestation. 
But what is the relation between the things which make up nature 
and the mind it reveals? We are told, and with truth, that the 
unity of mind and the differences of the world mutually imply 
each other, that unity is of differences, and differences have no 
meaning apart from the unity of the self in which they are 
centered. ‘‘The main result of modern philosophy and espe- 
cially of modern idealism,” Caird tells us, ‘has been to puta 
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concrete in place of an abstract unity, or, in other words, to vindi- 
cate the essential correlation of the self and the not-self.”. The 
unity for which idealism pleads is not a unity beyond all dif- 
ference but in difference. But if this unity is conceived as only 
the correlative of the many, it inevitably becomes distinguished 
from and, therefore, limited by the many, and is, in consequence, 
reduced to the levelof one among many. The one regarded as the 
correlative of the many is what the many are not, and is, there- 
fore, only a numerical unity. Of course, idealism goes further 
than the mere conception of the correlativity of the one and 
many and regards the many as the expression of an inclusive 
unity. But the full consequence of this view is not realized. 
The many which body forth the ultimate one partake, as Plato 
saw so clearly, of the one; and each of them, in spite of the finitude 
arising from its distinction from and negative relation to the 
others, is, in virtue of its participation in the one, also whole and 
infinite. In other words, what we call things are also minds. 
They are, of course, not minds in isolation from each other and 
on their own account, but as integral parts of the Absolute mind. 
If objects are real only as elements of the world-system and if 
that system is the embodiment of a universal mind, they cannot 
be mere objects but must be centers of an all-inclusive experience, 
individualized expressions of the one ultimate mind. The dif- 
ferences in which the Absolute finds expression are determinate 
forms of the Absolute itself, and each of them must, therefore, be 
conceived as an infinite mind, infinite, in Spinoza’s language, 
in suo genere and in the Absolute. What appear to us as things 
are in their inner being the centers from which the Absolute ex- 
periences and appreciates in infinite ways the one world in which 
it is revealed. They are like the monads of Leibniz, but not sun- 
dered and self-centered, conscious of the whole world not po- 
tentially but fully and adequately; and individuals, not in their 
own strength, but as included within and contributing to the life 
of the Absolute Individual. As Royce puts it: ‘‘ Whoever con- 
ceives the Absolute as a self conceives it as in its form inclusive 
of an infinity of various but interwoven and so of intercommuni- 


cating selves, each one of which represents the totality of the 
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Absolute in its own way, and with its own unity, so that the 
simplest conceivable structure of the Absolute life would be 
statable only in terms of an infinitely great variety of types of 
purpose and of fulfilment, intertwined in the most complex 
fashions .... We have to regard the Absolute in its whole- 
ness as comprising many selves in the most various interrela- 
tion.””! 

The Absolute experience is the totality of the experiences of the 
individuals embraced within it, in which its whole meaning is 
embodied. These individuals are relative wholes within the 
unity of the Absolute and contribute in various and unique ways 
to its total purpose. The Absolute purpose is realized in and 
through the purposes of its constituent individuals, and the several 
meanings of these individuals are codrdinated with each other 
through their subordination to the life of the Absolute in its 
wholeness. This does not mean that the Absolute life and pur- 
pose is anything other than the meanings of the individuals in 
which it is realized, any more than the ideal and purpose of the 
State is other than the aims and ideals of its citizens which are 
brought into codrdination with each other through their subordi- 
nation to it. Just as the others partaking of the One in Plato's 
Parmenides are themselves one and whole having parts, each 
part being infinite, no matter to what proximate whole it may 
belong, so the individuals in which the Absolute is expressed, 
possessing its nature, are subordinate wholes realized in their 
own differences which, parts of parts as they are, retain, as in- 
tegral elements of the Absolute, their inalienable property of 
being whole and infinite. The subordinate wholes do not 
necessarily exclude but may overlap each other in consequence 
of the same parts forming constituent moments of different 
wholes. As the same citizen may be a member of various 
corporations within the unity of the State, so the same self may 
belong to different individualized systems within the ultimate 
unity of the Absolute. The complex and comprehensive mean- 
ing of the whole controls and determines the distribution and 
organization into subordinate systems of the finite-infinite indi- 


1 The World and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 298. 
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viduals in which the Absolute is realized, and, if that meaning re- 
quires it, the constitution of these systems may undergo changes 
through the rearrangement of the elements forming them. 
The type of idealism outlined above is, of course, monism, 
for it insists upon the unity of the Absolute; but what is 
important to remember is that the Absolute is one, not in 
spite of but because of the differences in which it is ex- 
pressed. These differences, to be sure, are objective existences, 
but objective existences which, by reason of the embodiment 
of the Absolute mind in them, are also selves. It, there- 
fore, is by no means hostile to the principle for which plural- 
ism contends, only it urges that the plurality of the finite but 
all-inclusive selves rests upon a unity in which they are all 
gathered up without detriment to their distinction from each 
other. The plurality of selves does not simply disappear in the 
Absolute, nor does the Absolute transcend these selves while sus- 
taining and upholding them, as Lotze and others seem to suppose. 
The content of the Absolute is no other than the contents of its 
constituent selves, though it is nota mere sum of them. As the 
synthesis of them, it gives a new value to them but is not other 
than they. As a living organism consists only of its members 
but is not simply their aggregate, as society is made up of indi- 
viduals but is not merely a collection of them, so the Absolute 
self is a complex unity which does not go beyond, and yet rein- 
terprets and gives a higher significance to the experiences of the 
finite but perfect individuals! that compose it. Speculative 
idealism, thus interpreted, incorporates pluralism into itself. 
The view that objects of experience are in their ultimate nature 
selves does not mean that they are reducible to ideas of the mind, 
or that there is no distinction between things and minds. A 
thing is a self only in the sense that, viewed from within, it is the 
subject to which the whole circle of objective experience, rela- 
tively opposed to it, is referred. It is one of the infinite points 
of view from which the Absolute contemplates and appreciates 
the world and thus ensures the richness and complexity of its 
experience. The external order of the physical world has for its 


1 The expression is Dr. McTaggart’s. 
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counterpart a system of interpenetrating selves in which the 
Absolute is realized and of which it is the unity. The reality of 
nature as a system of reciprocally determining things is not de- 
nied. All that is done is to point out that such a system has for 
its presupposition an individualized system of minds. In his 
suggestive article on “‘Two Types of Idealism,” Professor Creigh- 
ton rightly insists upon the necessity of “maintaining the con- 
trast between the material order of nature and the conscious order 
of mind.” “Speculative idealism,” he truly observes, “has to 
accept nature in very much the sense in which it is presented to 
us by the assumptions of common sense and the physical sciences 
as an objective order. I fail to find any logical compulsion in 
the supposed interest of monism to reduce matter to terms of 
mind, or to interpret it with panpsychism as at bottom composed 
of mind stuff or psychical entities. All that monism can legiti- 
mately demand is that there shall be a universe; it cannot on a 
priori grounds require that this universe shall be all of one piece 
or stuff. The conception of nature and mind as complementary 
in character satisfies, it appears to me, all the legitimate demands 
of monism.”"' Idealism can have nothing to say against the main 
contention of realism. Instead of reducing things to states of 
consciousness, it allies itself with realism in seeking to destroy 
the root from which this sort of speculation grows. What are 
called secondary qualities, it urges, belong to things quite as 
much as the primary qualities. To separate them from each 
other and to refer the former to the perceiving mind and the lat- 
ter to external objects was the cardinal error of Descartes, Locke 
and others. Berkeley went further along this path of error by 
reducing primary qualities also to ideas of the mind. As 
against these views realism rightly urges that objects must 
be credited with the primary as well as the secondary quali- 
ties. Nay, we must go further still and perceive that besides 
the primary and secondary qualities, things also have what 
have been called tertiary qualities, viz., the «zsthetic qualities 
revealed to the poet and the artist. But if realism is so 
bountiful and lavishes on things qualities of different sorts in 


! PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. X XVI, No. 5, pp. 533-534. 
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such an ungrudging spirit, why should it not be more generous 
still and give to them minds in order to make it possible for 
them to enjoy their wealth of qualities? Idealism does not see 
why the fountain of realism’s charity should suddenly run dry 
as soon as things are vested with diverse qualities. Surely it is 
intolerable that they should be supposed to have everything ex- 
cept that which alone can make all else worth having, viz., mind. 
So far then from reducing existing entities to ideas of the mind, 
idealism of the right kind does the very opposite: it carries mind 
over to things. It is so greatly in earnest with the doctrine that 
things are real that it has no patience with the futility of real- 
ism when it fails to see that things must have mind to understand 
that they are real. It, therefore, is in no way hostile to realism, 
but incorporates the truth of it into itself. 

Idealism, as interpreted above, must not be confused with 
panpsychism, though it heartily endorses the view of Fechner 
and others that minds can be included in a larger and more com- 
prehensive mind. As Professor Pringle-Pattison points out in 
his recent volume of Gifford lectures, panpsychism commends 
itself to many minds because it seems to spiritualize the universe 
through and through and to afford a way of escape from deter- 
minism. But, in avoiding the Scylla of determinism, it is pos- 
sible to be driven to the Charybdis of irrational contingency mis- 
taken for freedom. Genuine freedom is based upon the neces- 
sary order of nature and is impossible without it: The truth of 
necessity, in Hegel’s words, is freedom. ‘The view of nature as 
a uniform and permanent system of natural laws,”’ as Professor 
Creighton says, “is a necessary element in a rational experience. 
The contrast (and in a certain sense the opposition to subjectiv- 
ity which we are conscious of when facing natural objects and 
forces) is an impertant influence and element in a sane and nor- 
mal life. . . . A steady dependable world so far from being 
an irritation or balking of reason appears to me to furnish the 
only possible basis for rationality.’"' It isin the fixed objective 
order “unmoved by our clamor, indifferent to our moods” that 
the freedom of the Absolute spirit, in which finite rational beings 
participate, is realized. 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. X XVI, No. 5, p. 534. 
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The other motive which inspires panspychism is to spiritualize 
the universe, but in the end it completely fails to effect this pur- 
pose. Taking its stand upon the law of continuity, it assumes 
that as we go down the scale of being, things are accompanied by 
diminishing degrees of consciousness, but that we never reach the 
zero point. There is nothing which has not at least an indefinite 
sort of consciousness or semi-consciousness. For this assump- 
tion, however, there is not a particle of empirical evidence. 
Whether or not objects have each a separate and limited con- 
sciousness is a question of fact and not a speculative problem, 
and must be decided, as all questions of fact are decided, by evi- 
dence. Apart from this, it is difficult to understand how out of 
the combination of consciousnesses of various grades and of dif- 
ferent degrees of clearness and distinctness, ranging from the 
mere drop of consciousness of an atom to the clear consciousness 
of a wide-awake human being, the perfect consciousness of the 
Absolute can arise. There cannot be more in the total than is 
to be found in the elements put together. The Absolute mind 
is the totality of the finite minds; it does not contain any addi- 
tional factor, nor has it the power to transform the dim and frag- 
mentary consciousnesses of its component souls into its own dis- 
tinct and adequate consciousness. How then does the perfect 
arise out of the imperfect, the clear out of the obscure? If the 
Absolute is composed of numberless units, most of which are 
only semi-conscious, are we not forced to the conclusion that in 
its own consciousness there must be shades along with light, 
dark patches of ignorance along with illuminated spots of knowl- 
edge? The Absolute can be regarded as a totality of selves or 
rather as an individualized system of selves only if we suppose 
that its constituent selves share, each in its own way, in the 
perfection of the Absolute life. 

Mind, according to panpsychism, is the self-appearance of 
matter and matter in the appearance of one mind to another. A 
thing, as seen from within, is a conscious being, but in so far as it 
is the object of knowledge of another conscious being, it is what 
we call matter. But if each object has a separate mind of its 


own, a mind which is itself from another point of view, how is it 
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possible for it to go beyond itself so as to bring other things within 
the fold of its knowledge? How can panpsychism explain the 
self-transcendence of a conscious being without which the com- 
bination of minds into a larger mind would not be possible? 
If A’s consciousness is confined within the limits of A, that of B 
within the limits of B and so on, it is difficult to understand how 
the gulf between A and B can be bridged so as to make the in- 
clusive consciousness of a more comprehensive mind possible. 
One thing, in short, cannot possibly appear to another if the 
mental counterpart of it be supposed to be the counterpart only 
of itself. Its ideas, being wholly subjective, cannot bring it into 
touch with realities other than and beyond it. Consistent pan- 
psychism has to face the difficulty which confronted Leibniz 
when he attempted to explain the unity of the world. He 
could do it only by having recourse to the hypothesis of preés- 
tablished harmony. But his path was smoothed by his profound 
doctrine that each monad in principle ideates the whole universe. 
This, in effect, amounted to the abandonment of the theory of the 
exclusiveness of the monads. Panpsychism, however, con- 
ceives of the units of the world-system as having ideas which are 
the subjective counterparts of themselves. With this doctrine, 
the view that lesser minds are comprised within the ultimate 
unity of the mind of the universe cannot be reconciled, for such 
inclusion involves the self-transcendence of each constituent 
mind. 

We thus see that individuals, conceived as going beyond them- 
selves in their knowledge and sharing in the perfection of the 
Absolute in which they are unified, are not mere psycho-physical 
entities or mind stuffs, but beings completely self-conscious and 
infinite, each in its own kind. In other words, they are dif- 
ferentiations of the Absolute, and if we are to call them parts of the 
Absolute at all, it is necessary to remember that they are parts 
equal to the whole. Panpsychism is quite right in conceiving of 
the Absolute as a unity of differences, but it errs in thinking that 
such a unity arises out of the composition of the fragmentary 
consciousnesses of which physical objects are the outer aspect. 
It is not a monadic unity but a self of selves, a one-in-many re- 
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vealed in the world, the structure and organization of which 
bears witness to its nature. 

Such a conception of the Absolute is by no means so novel 
as it may appear at first sight. As Berkeley claimed that his 
ideal theory is more in harmony with the convictions of the man 
in the street than the views of learned philosophers who talk 
about the ‘that I know not what,’ so we may say that the theory 
outlined above is, after all, the expression in philosophical lan- 
guage of what every pious man implicitly believes. Is not God 
present everywhere in the world complete and undivided, and is 
he not the life and soul of everything in which he is? Does not 
this lead us, if we are consistent, to the conception that the One 
God, as the indwelling God of countless objects, is yet many? 
The God who is in the pen with which I write is the same and yet 
not the same with the God who is in the helmet of the Kaiser, 
the God in the tongue of the orator denouncing German barbar- 
ities is not quite the same as the God in the torpedo which sank 
the Lusitania. And yet these various Gods are the one and 
only God. If we ponder over such considerations is the con- 
ception of the Absolute as a self differentiated into many selves 
likely to seem so very surprising? 

The Absolute experience, we have seen, cannot be regarded as 
the synthesis of finite experiences: it is the finite selves, on the 
contrary, which arise out of the limitation of the Absolute life and 
experience. The existence of finite selves is, of course, an un- 
deniable empirical fact and the only rational explanation of them 
is that they are the manifestations, partial reproductions of the 
selves into which the Absolute is differentiated. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss at this time of day the theory of the creation of 
souls out of nothing by a God external to them. The difficulties 
of such a view are well known. The fundamental facts from 
which we must start are that human beings exist and that they 
are aware of their finitude. Now the consciousness of finitude, 
of limitation of any sort, implies the transcendence of it. A 
merely finite being would not know that it is finite. The fool 
does not think that he is a fool, nor does the lunatic know his 


condition. It is only a Socrates who can say, ‘I know nothing’ ; 
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the lunatic who begins to suspect that something is wrong with 
him is on the way to recovery. Man is notoriously conscious of 
his finitude, he has always made this the burden of his complaint. 
This is possible because, finite as he is, he is rooted in the infinite, 
wells up from the infinite. It is the infinite, in short, that is 
revealed in him. The idea of the infinite, as even Spencer has 
shown, is not a negative idea; it is a positive datum of thought, 
the presupposition and ground of the finite. 

The finite self, we thus see, is a partial reproduction of the 
Absolute. No other explanation is consistent with its essential 
nature. But we have seen that the Absolute life is distributed 
into its component centers of experience and has no content over 
and above them. Man, therefore, can only be a fragmentary 
expression of a differentiation of the Absolute or of a subordinate 
system of such differentiations. Every object, we have already 
argued, is, ideally, a finite but perfect self in which the Absolute 
is realized. The human body, therefore, must be viewed as a 
center from which the Absolute experiences in a unique way the 
whole of existence. As such a center it is a determinate form of 
the Absolute self. The fragmentary being, man, is only a very 
limited area of this deeper self detached from it, and it is through 
it and not directly that he is included in the Absolute. The 
limited content of his mind is supplemented by that of his tran- 
scendental self and as so supplemented forms an element of the 
Absolute life and experience. The deficiencies of finite con- 
sciousnesses, that is to say, are made good before they are allowed 
to enter the sanctuary of the Absolute. 

This theory bears resemblance to that worked out by Royce, 
and it is encouraging to feel that in making these venture- 
some excursions into the difficult regions of speculative philos- 
ophy, one has the support of so eminent an authority. “In 
God, in the eternal world, and in unity, yet in contrast with all 
other individual lives,’’ argues Royce, ‘‘my own self whose con- 
sciousness is here so flickering attains an insight into my own 
reality and uniqueness.”” ‘We accordingly assert that our life, 
as hid from us now, in the life of God has another form of con- 


sciousness than the one which we now possess, so that while now 
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we see through a glass darkly, in God we know even as we are 


known.’"' In answer to the question, what is the nature of the 
completed self in the eternal world, as distinguished from the 
human individual who is a finite being with a beginning in time, 
Royce savs: ‘The plain answer of course is that, as the complete 
expression of a self-representative system of purpose and ful- 
filment it is there, viz., in the eternal world, no longer finite but 
infinite. Yet it differs from the Absolute self in being partial, 
in requiring the other individuals as its own supplement and in 
distinguishing itself from them in such wise as to make their 
purposes not wholly and in every sense its own. It is, as Spi- 
noza would have said of his divine attributes, ‘infinite in its own 
kind,’ only that, to be sure, its existence is not independent of 
that of the other individuals, as the Spinozistic attributes are 
independent of one another. For it is not related to these other 
selves merely through the common relation to God. On the 
contrary, it is just as truly related to God by means of its relation 
to them. Its life with them is an eternally fulfilled social life, 
and the completion of this eternal order also means the self- 
conscious expression of God, the individual of individuals who 
dwells in all as they in him.’” 

The Absolute, as the individual of individuals of which human 
selves are only adumbrations, contains the contents of these 
selves as integral parts of itself. They, as elements of the Abso- 
lute experience, no doubt acquire a new meaning, but the Abso- 
lute experience is what it is, not through the exclusion but the 
inclusion of them. There is, therefore, no barrier, no difference 
of kind, between reality and appearance. The dualism between 
noumena and phenomena, the world of verities as known to God 
and the world of appearances as presented to us, has, in one form 
or another, dominated philosophical thought since the days of 
Plato, though no one has realized the difficulties of this view 
more clearly than Plato himself. Parmenides, in the dialogue 
named after him, asks Socrates, ‘Will God, having absolute 
knowledge, have a knowledge of human things?’”’ ‘‘Why not,” 


! The World and the Individual, Vol. II, pp. 435-436. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 446-447. 
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answers Socrates. ‘‘Because, Socrates,’”’ rejoins Parmenides, 
‘“‘we have admitted that the ideas are not valid in relation to 
human thought, nor human things in relation to them, the re- 
lations of either are limited to their respective spheres. And if 
God has this perfect authority and perfect knowledge, his author- 
ity cannot rule us, nor his knowledge know us, or any human 
thing; just as our authority does not extend to the gods nor our 
knowledge know anything which is divine, so by parity of reason- 
ing, they, being gods, are not our masters, neither do they know 
the things of men.”” “Yet surely,’’ answers Socrates, almost in 
despair, ‘‘to deprive God of knowledge is almost monstrous.” 
Plato sees quite clearly that the only solution of the problem is 
to break down the barrier between divine knowledge and human 
knowledge, though how this is to be done he does not indicate 
in definite terms and with decision. 

Kant’s distinction between the world of ‘things in themselves’ 
as the object of a perceptive understanding and the world of our 
experience is, in principle, the same as the Platonic distinction. 
The theory of Kant, however, is in a state of unstable equi- 
librium and, closely scrutinized, is found to contain elements 
which make the surmounting of its dualism inevitable. If we 
consider only the teaching of the Analytic, we shall have to say 
that the objective world is strictly relative to our intelligence and 
does not in any way represent the thing-in-itself. It is a veil 
which conceals from us the intelligible world, and reason has no 
power to draw it aside. The forms of perception and thought 
have no application to, and do not express the nature of the 
world beyond phenomena. Of the noumenon we cannot say 
anything except that it is. And yet it is impossible to pin Kant 
down to this view. His discussion of the third and fourth antin- 
omies brings out the truth that phenomena, as combined into a 
series of causes and effects, suggest that they are grounded on in- 
telligible principles analogous to self. Objects, it would seem, 
have a double character, an intelligible character and an empirical 
character in inseparable union with each other. This means 
that noumena are not exclusive of phenomena but include them 
in their own being. The view of the phenomenal world as an 
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intelligible system expressive of mind is still more explicitly sug- 
gested in the Critique of Judgment. Nature is here conceived 
as a system of things adapted to the cognitive faculties of man, 
and it is in this conception that we find a solution of the baffling 
problem of the Analytic regarding the possibility of a manifold of 
sense being made to conform to the categories. The sensations 
can be subsumed under the categories because, after all, they are 
not a chaotic manifold but elements of a purposive unity already 
connected harmoniously with each other. What is this but to 
say that our knowledge of nature is the self-communication to us 
of the spirit immanent in it? Kant, of course, does not say this 
in so many words, but if we are to take seriously the doctrine 
that the phenomena of nature respond to our forms of knowl- 
edge, we must regard them as elements of a noumenon akin to 
and in fellowship with our spirit. The idea of objects as capable 
of relation to intelligence leads to the idea of them as produced by 
the self determination of a subject. Kant’s whole theory of 
knowledge rests upon the doctrine that in order to the possi- 
bility of experience sensations must be brought under the cate- 
gories, and it becomes an impossible doctrine unless we assume 
that reality is so constituted that it answers to the principles of 
the understanding. How otherwise can understanding so con- 
trol sense as to make it conform to itself? Imagination can com- 
bine sensations agreeably to the categories only if sensations do 
not resist and come prepared for the synthetic operation. This 
is exactly what the Critique of Judgment affirms, and if the valid- 
ity of this view is to be upheld, the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge, so prominent in the Analytic, must go by the board. 

It is possible to conceive of the relation between noumena 
and phenomena in three different ways: (1) We may suppose 
that the noumenal world is different from and unrelated to the 
phenomenal world to which the forms of our consciousness do 
not apply; (2) the noumenon may be regarded as the phenomenal 
world viewed as the manifestation of the self for which it is; 
(3) the phenomenal world may be regarded as only a part of a 
larger world in which the Absolute mind is adequately revealed. 
Our modes of thought and perception express the nature of a 
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section and not the whole of reality—that section which acts upon 
our organism and to which we have to adapt ourselves in order 
to live. Kant is inclined to favor the first view, but his teaching 
is not only not inconsistent with but agrees better with the third 
view. The view that in nature, as we know it, the Absolute is 
completely revealed, is, in spite of the philosophical garb in which 
it is dressed, an utterly indefensible kind of anthropomorphism. 
If nature related to our intelligence is the full revelation of the 
Absolute spirit, that spirit can only be an enlarged edition of the 
finite spirit and will be of no avail for the purpose of solving the 
problems to which the imperfections of our consciousness give 
rise. The categories of the human understanding, for example, 
are not a completely unified system; and if the contents of the 
Absolute consciousness are not richer and more coherent than the 
contents of the human consciousness, we have to admit that even 
for the Absolute the lacunz of thought and experience are not 
filled up and, as a consequence, the different elements of them are 
not brought into perfect accord with each other. The anti- 
nomies of thought arise because we, so to speak, view the circle of 
reality from a point at the circumference and not from the center. 
If we could survey the world from the center we should see more, 
the field of observation would be wider than is possible for us when 
located in the circumference. There is more in reality than is 
revealed through our modes of perception and thought, and if we 
could live the life of the Absolute, all the rough edges of experi- 
ence would be smoothed and all its blanks filled up. The single- 
ness of comprehension in which the differences of centers of 
experience are at once preserved and annulled, the continuity of 
interpenetration of its integral components, the intuitive per- 
ception of the meaning of the whole in each part and of the fulfil- 
ment of the part in the whole, the complete harmony of the uni- 
versals of thought with the particulars of experience which must 
characterize the Absolute, are only an ideal for us and our type of 
consciousness, however much it may adumbrate the Absolute, and 
can only be regarded as the germ of which the latter is the full 
development. The ultimate form of all reality, self-consciousness, 
is indeed in us, but the content of our consciousness, though a 
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part of the whole is not the whole. The categories are only 
partial views of a reality which they sketch but do not paint. 

If it is impossible to equate the content of the Absolute con- 
sciousness with nature, it is equally impossible to set up a barrier 
between the intelligible world and the sensible world. If the 
noumenon excluded the world of our experience, we, living in this 
world, could not even think of the noumenon;: and if we do think 
of the noumenon, it is because we are related to the principle of 
which the phenomenal world is an integral element. A noumenon 
that includes the phenomenal world within itself would be more 
of a nournenon than one which does not. The Absolute is, no 
doubt, a self, but it is a self which is manifested in an infinite 
number of ways in an infinite number of things. It is a whole 
which is completely and indivisibly present in each particular 
thing, in virtue of which all things are also perfect selves and form 
a unity of system, and through these selves is bound up with and 
constitutes the essence of finite selves. It is for this reason that 
in each act of cognition we are in touch with the whole and mean 
the whole. As organically related to the infinite, we are in form 
infinite, and this is the reason why at every step the process of our 
cognition is guided, implicitly or explicitly, by the idea of the 
whole. But in content what we know forms only an element of 
the total wealth of the Absolute consciousness. The categories 
of our thought and the matter of our perception enable us to com- 
prehend some aspects of the portion of reality with which we 
have specially to deal during this life, and are in this sense sub- 
jective. They neither constitute the whole content of the Abso- 
lute nor screen the intelligible world from our view. They truly 
define, not the Absolute life as lived by the Absolute, but certain 
modes of its manifestation and are valid so far as they go. With 
the growth of our mind other aspects of the Absolute reality may 
come within the purview of our knowledge, for the proper inter- 
pretation of which other categories than we have at our disposal 
at present will, no doubt, be needed. This, however, does not 
mean that the categories which serve us at the present level of our 
experience will then be invalidated, but that they will become 
absorbed and transformed into others, richer and more adequate. 
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But at each stage of its development the finite self is a whole and, 
as such, is in indivisible union with the complete whole. 
Speculative idealism has been adversely criticized in recent 
times on the ground that it renders change and evolution un- 
meaning and makes genuine novelties impossible. It is supposed 
to take all life and movement away from the world and to reduce 
it to a static, timeless, block universe. But to say that the 
Absolute as an all-inclusive whole does not itself change is not to 
deny that it is realized in and through the successive events of 
flowing time. Surely, to maintain that the world as a whole is 
not an event at a particular moment of time is not tantamount to 
affirming that events do not occur and are not comprised within 
the unity of the Absolute. One may go the whole length with the 
apostles of time and change without forgetting that the pre- 
supposition of the temporal order is an eternal order which con- 
tains change as a necessary element of itself. The Absolute is 
timeless only in the sense that it knows the whole of time all at 
once, and this presupposes the occurrence of change. Just as 
a man who intelligently carries out a day’s plan of work has all 
along the whole plan in view even though he realizes it step by 
step in the course of the day, so the Absolute eternally knows 
the meaning of the world drama progressively unfolded in time. 
M. Bergson has made himself the champion of a continuously 
flowing time, of what he calls durée réelle which “is the con- 
tinous progress of the past which gnaws into the future and which 
swells as it advances.”” This is simply to emphasize one-sidedly 
the continuity of time at the expense of its discreteness. Time 
is not simply a continuous flow any more than it is a mere sum of 
discrete moments. M. Bergson commits the mistake of separa- 
ting continuity from discreteness. As for the view that the 
movement of time is not towards any goal nor guided by any 
purpose, the apparent plausibility which it has arises from the 
fact that finite beings like us are often unable to discern the 
trend of events or to discover their meaning. But to infer from 
this that the flow of reality is not determined by any final pur- 
pose is like arguing that because the hearer may not know what 
the speaker is driving at, the speaker himself is ignorant of it. 
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It is not easy to say what exactly in M. Bergson’s view the 
ultimate reality is. Only this we know with certainty, that it is 
in a state of ceaseless and continuous flux. But an aimless flux, 
a becoming without an end, is an altogether irrational conception. 

It must, however, be admitted that the conception of the 
Absolute as apprehending the whole of time in one glance, as it 
were, is not wholly free from difficulties. There still remains the 
puzzle, how an unending series in which there is neither a first 
nor a last event can be completed even for the Absolute insight. 
The only solution would seem to be that the Absolute has a form 
of consciousness in which time is superseded without being 
annulled. As Professor Pringle-Pattison says: ‘‘The time process 
is retained in the Absolute and yet transcended. Retained in 
some form it must be, if our life experience is not to be deprived of 
all meaning and value. The temporal process is not simply 
nonexistent from the Absolute point of view.”" But “although 
the experience and the relations of time must be represented in 
the infinite experience this must be in a way which transcends our 
human perspective.”” How precisely the eternal order exists 
for the Absolute it is not possible for us to say. 

As for the objection that genuine novelties and progress in 
time are incompatible with monistic idealism, it rests upon the 
preconception that the Absolute is complete without the finite 
selves and their life history. James who urges this objection 
with great force himself suggests the answer. Finite minds, he 
points out, may be regarded not as useless repetitions of what the 
Absolute already contains but as constituents, organic members 
of it. But after making the suggestion he runs away from it 
with the remark that this is “employing pluralistic weapons and 
thereby giving up the Absolutist case.” But has the Absolutist, 
who understands his business, ever fought shy of plurality? Has 
it ever been his contention that the Absolute exists apart from the 
activities and struggles, the joys and sorrows, the successes and 
failures of finite lives? ‘‘The one will of God,” Royce, for ex- 
ample, tells us, “is expressed through the many individual wills; 
- - . simple unity is a mere impossibility. God cannot be one 


1 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, p. 363. 
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except by being many. Nor can we various selves be many 
unless in Him we are One.”" It is true that human selves are 
fragmentary expressions of the perfect selves of which the Abso- 
lute is the unity, but this does not mean that they are mere 
imperfect copies of them. The finite self comes from the Abso- 
lute, owes its existence to the self-limitation of the Absolute, but 
by reason of this it acquires a new meaning and value and is 
never a superfluous repetition of what already is. It, no doubt, 
draws the materials of its life from the infinite riches of the 
Absolute thought and experience, but once detached from the Ab- 
solute it, while resting securely in it, sets up its own household 
and contributes its own humble but unique share to the total 
meaning of the Absolute life. As an element of the whole, it 
has its appointed place in it, which cannot remain vacant and 
must be filled in due time. What that place is the Absolute 
eternally knows. Just as the contents of the finite consciousness, 
as supplemented in God, get a new significance, so the finite 
emanating from the infinite becomes a fresh individual with its 
own distinctive meaning. The Absolute as an individualized 
system of the perfect selves into which it is differentiated for the 
realization of its own purpose, expresses itself in the finite selves, 
and through the life-processes of these selves, their varied ex- 
periences, coéperative activities and progressive achievements, 
of which history is the record, returns, in man’s religious con- 
sciousness and in his philosophical knowledge, into itself. As 
such it is the Absolute Spirit. 
HIRALAL HALDAR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


1 The World and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 331. 


























AN APPROACH TO MYSTICISM.! 


T is a tribute to the importance of mysticism that judgments 
about it are rarely temperate. Their burden is either ex- 
travagant praise or vigorous condemnation. For the most part 
we are asked to regard it either as the parent of all confusion or 
as the highest achievement of the human spirit. And so we find 
one writer of distinction beginning his work on mysticism with 
these words: ‘‘The question presents itself to us with this alter- 
native: either mysticism contains a negation of thought worse 
than scepticism, or it is the most perfect activity of the mind.” 

My purpose in this paper is not to argue directly in support of 
either of these claims, but, less ambitiously, to try to diminish in 
some respects the violence of the opposition. 

The method of treatment is determined by a belief that much 
of the antagonism to the mystic is due to an initial feeling of 
unfamiliarity in his presence. We try to follow him in his 
diffcult withdrawal from the world of common interests and 
activities, in his equally painful inward concentration. We mark 
with him the different stages in his spiritual pilgrimage. We 
watch his alternations between exaltation and despair. We 
listen to the reports of his beatific vision. Yet in all this there 
may be nothing which finds us, nor in which we can find our- 
selves. At first sight there is nothing to stir the hopeful response, 
“I know what you mean.”” We can see here only a too strenuous 
cultivation of a peculiar ambition, and our natural impatience 
soon leads us to brand the peculiar as the abnormal and the 
abnormal as the mischievous. It would seem, therefore, that the 
first step in the overcoming of this ‘ pathos of distance’ should 
be an attempt to show that mysticism is not so alienated from 
human nature. If we could establish that the mystical life is 
unusual by degree and not by kind we should have laid a basis 
at least for mutual understanding. With this object in view I 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge special indebtedness to the work of Professor 


W. E. Hox king. 
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try in what follows to point out some analogies between familiar 
human needs and happenings and some of those features of 
mysticism which to its critics have appeared especially remote. 

I. The Renunciation of Thought.—He who follows the via nega- 
tiva must, it would seem, suppress thinking. The faculties of the 
soul are to be laid asleep. As far as possible one must insulate 
oneself from the solicitations of the senses. One must restrain 
the will from taking any definite direction. One is not to form 
any ideas of that for which one is looking.’ This last require- 
ment seems to mean that one should not expect any object de- 
finable in terms of what is already known. It has been taken to 
mean, in positive terms, that the mystic is trying to hold himself 
open to the experience of pure novelty, that he is attempting to 
recapture some primitive innocence of the mind. 

The obvious criticism of this undertaking has often been made: 
a mind reduced to a state of pure receptivity—if that were 
possible—would cease to bea mind. Tobe a mind is to havea set 
of interests which, in Kantian fashion, predetermine the possi- 
bilities of experience. Pure novelty or brute fact could not 
exist for it. Therefore, says the critic, the real meaning of the 
mystic ambition is the suicide of thought. So, from this point of 
view, Professor Royce writes: ‘‘When the mystic, defining his 
goal wholly in negative terms, lays stress upon the contrast 
[between finite and infinite] as simply absolute, he finds that so 
far his Absolute is defined as nothing but the absence of finitude, 
and so as apparently equivalent to nothing at all.’ In thorough- 
going mysticism Professor Royce sees nothing but negations. 
Professor Santayana is even more severe. He perceives in the 
mystic’s intention something wilfully destructive. ‘‘The ideal 
of mysticism is accordingly exactly contrary to the ideal of 
reason: Instead of perfecting human nature it seeks to abolish it; 
instead of building a better world, it would undermine the 
foundations even of the world we have built already; instead of 
developing our mind to greater scope and precision it would re- 

! The various devices which seem to aim at a fixation of the attention are really 
intended only to draw off attention from its occupation with the objects of current 
living. 

2 World and Individual, I, p. 181. 
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turn to the condition of protoplasm—to the blessed consciousness 
of Unutterable Reality.” 

We might leave the matter thus, and bow the mystic out of our 
philosophical world but for one arresting fact. Although he 
seems to have precluded himself from the attainment of any 
knowledge no one has more persistently claimed to be burdened 
with a freight of knowledge than he. He may find difficulty in 
uttering the meaning of what has happened to him. Where he 
finds the power of expression the actual fruit of his insight may 
appear meager or trivial. He may even be so far conscious of the 
logical difficulties of his situation that he is driven to invent 
some special organ of religious knowledge—thus merely trans- 
ferring the problem to a different region. But these facts, 
important though they are, should not lead us to dismiss or 
ignore what William James singled out as one of the chief marks 
of mystical experience—noetic quality. One might well pause 
then to see if there be not some other meaning for this renunci- 
ation of thought. 

To begin with, we may note that the critics of the mystic have 
done some injustice to his intention. It is not accurate to say 
that he defines his goal as the Undefinable. Professor Royce 
imputes to the mystic an interest in defining the Absolute; but 
that is just one of the interests which the mystic is trying to 
suppress. The command implied in that arduous preparation 
of his is rather: Do not try to define to yourself that for which 
you are waiting. 

If we are looking for some analogy to this procedure, the ex- 
ample of scientific method may properly occur to our minds. 
The much-prized impartiality of the investigator, that zealously 
cultivated dispassionateness by which he is to become mere 
observer and reporter of pure fact, is very like the ideal require- 
ment of the mystic. Yet we do not accuse the scientist of any 
impossible ambition. We recognize that he is emphasizing, 
perhaps over-emphasizing, one side of his technique, but we 
acknowledge at the same time that no one can expect to add 
anything to the body of scientific truth who is not willing to ex- 


pect the unexpected and to practise an alertness towards the 
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novel in experience. Thus, as James has somewhere pointed out, 
there is something paradoxical about the scientific temper of 
mind. One must not surrender one’s hypothesis too easily: 
one must hold to it even in the face of facts which seem to con- 
trovert it; but, on the other hand, this tenacity must not impair 
one’s watchfulness for the new fact which may upset the hypothe- 
sis. One must be as ready to abandon the hypothesis as one is 
to hold fast to it. One must be a good conservative, and, in 
order to have something to conserve, one must be a good radical. 
In the skilled investigator the difficult alliance of these two 
loyalties is in some degree achieved and maintained. 

For our present purpose it is this necessity for yielding up one’s 
best insight which is to be noted. And with this clue in our hands 
we may see that there is nothing peculiar in the situation of the 
scientist: it is our common situation wherever the mind ad- 
vances. If knowledge is to grow it can do so only through some 
constant readiness on our part to hold ourselves open to ex- 
perience. To stay within the circle of established judgments is 
to condemn the mind to stagnation. The moral principle which 
is not open to revision, the hypothesis which evades the negative 
instance, the idea which does not look for correction, and the 
system of beliefs which dreads any threat to its finished consis- 
tency—these are machines, not organs; dead things, not the 
living processes of mind. “Life is a series of surprises. We do 
not guess to-day the mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, 
when we are building up our being. . . . I can know that truth 
is divine and helpful, but how it shall help me, I can have no 
guess, for so to be is the sole inlet of so to know. The new 
position of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, yet 
has them all new. . . . I cast away in this new moment all my 
once hoarded knowledge, as vacant and vain. . . . The way of 
life is wonderful. It is by abandonment.’ Emerson is right. 
Every moment of conscious living is new in part and unpre- 
dictable. A mind can determine within limits how experience 
shall come, but it cannot determine beforehand the detail and 
particularity of that experience. I know no bolder and finer 


1 Emerson, Circles. 
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statement of this truth than that which is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘We must have consistency in the end; we 
must have connectedness; we must have unity: but for the sake of 
having this ultimate unity and order, anarchy and discontinuity 
must have their moment. That sort of self-possession which is 
made of continuous rationality must be held subject to self- 
abandonment, when the hour of empirical truth arrives. And 
the hour of truth is always present. Idolaters of self-possession 
as we are: do we not see that every pulse of consciousness is full 
of the tumult and wonder of these plunges into the ununified and 
returns therefrom? That sensing, listening, accepting the hint 
of any honest emotion, every merest decision such as the in- 
stants of living are made up of—all of these contain some com- 
mitment to the unknown, some such willing embrace of a momen- 
tarily broken rationality.’ We can put the matter briefly by 
saying that if our knowledge is to be systematic we must be 
unsystematic in our ways of knowing. We trust that somehow 
the new and the old will be reconciled, but the resulting system 
must be a living thing, and we shall get this not by trying always 
to interpret the new as a form of the old as pure rationalism, if 
there be such a thing, would have us do, nor yet by regarding 
everything as new, as pure experimentalism might urge, but by 
allowing free play in turn to each of these interests of the mind— 
the interest in the old and the interest in the new. If the system 
of knowledge be organic and not mechanical then it must be 
achieved through a codrdination of functions. 

These considerations suggest what is, I believe, a more fruitful 
interpretation of the mystic’s negations than that which sees in 
them a hopeless pursuit of the Unutterable. The mystic defines 
not an object of knowledge but a way of knowing, and since it 
is God that he is trying to know we may say that he confronts us 
with the claim that God can be empirically known. If there be 
any such thing as religious knowledge, then here too ‘‘anarchy 
and discontinuity must have their moment.”” For the sake of an 
addition to knowledge one must cast aside his stock of wisdom 
about God and suffer first an addition to the knower. If God 


2 Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 399-400. 
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is to be known of man he must be first worshipped as the God 
who is unknown. 

II. Passivity—The attainment of passivity is an important 
part of the mystics’ ambition. Their preparation has required a 
violent reversal of the ordinary currents of living, a reversal 
which involves not only a retirement from the external work of 
the world but, internally, a suppression of mental activity as well. 
Looked at from outside, the goal of this preparation appears as 
something purely negative: an absence of all positive occupation 
of the mind or direction of the will. They seem to define their 
highest good as torpor or death. The frequent appearance of 
quietism in the history of mysticism might be taken to confirm 
this estimate. 

If this be our interpretation of the mystic motive, then our 
rejection of it on both moral and logical grounds would be sound. 
But there is a kind of passivity that is not necessarily incompatible 
with action, and I suggest that we shall do better to regard this as 
the mystic type. 

It is a common experience to doubt the worth of effort. Strug- 
gle often seems to make us less real. In the midst of our striv- 
ings a voice will cry, “Why so hot, my little man?” We may 
turn to the silent ease of nature’s ways as towards an ideal, and 
the sun’s unwearied march across the heavens, the slow drift of a 
fleet of clouds, or the still perfection of trees at dawn, will hint 
at a kind of life which is free release of power rather than painful 
reaching out after some object of the will. 

In small things as in great nature becomes our model for this 
kind of spontaneity. Nature is the region where things just 
happen without obvious preparation, deliberation or parade. 
But we know that to do a thing ‘naturally’ is a task of no little 
difficulty. We have to make an effort to eliminate effort. The 
acquisition of any piece of skill illustrates this. To the beginner 
in golf we say, “Keep your eye on the ball, don’t press, follow 
through.” Voice production is a matter of suppressing certain 
muscles so that others may do the work naturally or ‘of their own 
accord.’ One’s state of mind in such attempts to attain facility 
is very curious. One is attempting to suppress the efforts of the 
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calculating, self-conscious being; that is, one is straining to get 
rid of strain. But our goal is not the absence of all action, not a 
torpor of all the muscles. We are clearing the way for a freely 
acting power which we call nature to come in and act through us. 
We are trying, in short, to become organs of nature. 

Our desire for spontaneity or naturalness in matters of con- 
duct is no less sincere. Wedo not want primitive innocence; 
but, on the other hand, the deed which obviously costs us an 
effort or is done from a sense of duty is somehow not so valuable, 
morally, as the deed which, so to speak, drops from us as the 
ripe fruit of character. 

“‘A man on tiptoe,’”’ said the old Chinese philosopher Lao 
Tze, ‘A man on tiptoe cannot stand. . . . Superior virtue is 
unvirtue, therefore it has virtue. Inferior virtue never loses 
sight of virtue. Therefore it has no virtue. Superior virtue 
is non-assertion and without pretension. . . . Therefore the 
holy man says: I practise non-assertion.’”” Our purpose becomes 
identical with that of Lao Tze: practise non-practice. Get rid 
of self-conscious effort. 

Now to external inspection this may look like the cultivation of 
passivity in the sense of the abandonment of all activity. But 
we know from such examples that, seen from within, our aim 
is not this, but rather the substitution of one kind of activity for 
another. We shall do justice to the mystic if we see in his 
elaborate process of self-suppression a similar motive at work. 
God is for him, in relation to a painful and calculating type of 
morality, what nature is to us in our desire for technique. Pas- 
sivity, thus understood, is not his ultimate object but simply the 
preliminary condition for God in His freedom to enter in and 
take control of his life. 

I do not say that this reading of the meaning of his efforts will 
necessarily give us a favorable judgment upon them, but it may 
put us in possession of that which is to be judged. 

III. Naive Optimism.—Historically, the mystic has been an 
optimist. Confronted with the frailty of human hopes and the 
uncertainties of human fortune he has preserved an enviable 


consciousness of security. In a confused and confusing world he 
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has been sure of unity and meaning, quick to discern traces of 
divinity everywhere about him. 

This persistent mood raises doubts in the minds of those who 
cannot share it, not so much because of its optimism, as because 
the optimism seems to have been too easily purchased. A 
composite portrait of the mystic, it has been said, would reveal a 
face without many puckers in the brow. He seems to have dis- 
posed of the world’s disorder, not by seeing through it, but by 
ignoring it. He is too artless, too simple-candid in his assurance 
that all is well with the universe. He lives for much of the time 
so possessed by his vision that the world of time and circum- 
stance is for him but a passing show. To the dwellers in this 
world he seems to be claiming to be in possession now of the 
final good. And for struggling humanity this is tantamount to 
blasphemy. A highest good there may be, but at best, we think, 
it is something remote, some heritage upon which we may some 
day enter. To say that the world is in any sense perfect now, as 
the mystic seems to do, is to deprive moral ambition of all 
meaning and to leave us to stagnation. The mystic is living as if 
the goal of human effort were already attained. His optimism 
is of a piece with his passivity. 

If this judgment were sound we should have to look for ana- 
logies to mystic experience in those movements of surrender and 
relaxation which automatically bring relief to a strained body or 
mind.! The mere abandonment of effort will often produce a 
feeling of simplification and repose, especially when that effort 
has reached the stage of being ‘unnatural.’ And just as the 
painful moral preparation of the mystic may seem to an external 
observer to be a morbid business of self-analysis and self-dis- 
cipline, so the blissful consciousness of security that supervenes 
may be regarded as the natural accompaniment of a profound and 
almost organic relief. 


1“*There are only two ways in which it is possible to get rid of fear, anger, worry, 
despair, or other undesirable affections. One is ... by getting so exhausted 
with the struggle that we have to stop, give up, and don't care any longer. Our 
emotional brain centers strike work, and we lapse into a temporary apathy. . . 
So long as the worry of the sick soul guards the door, the expansive confidence of 
the soul of faith gains no presence. But let the former faint away, even but for 
a moment, and the latter can profit by the opportunity, and having once acquired 


possession, may retain it." James, Varieties, p. 212. 
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But a more hopeful clue will be found in the idea of ‘a moral 
holiday.’ Taking a holiday differs from mere ‘quitting’ in two 
ways. First, by going on a holiday one does not condemn the 
worth of the work one leaves. One intends to return to it. 
One does not stop altogether; one merely pauses. Secondly, one 
knows that there is some connection between rest and work by 
virtue of which the period of holiday pays into the period of work 
with added energy and enhanced enthusiasm. No doubt the 
connection is largely mechanical; but it is not wholly so. For 
one can see how rest leads to recuperation. In as far as one knows 
what one is about in taking a holiday the dominant motive is the 
desire to recover a sense of proportion or perspective. Attention 
continuously directed on one subject has a way of wearing out: 
focus becomes too fine, and we meet the fate of every spe- 
cialist—blindness through excess of light. Our work becomes 
meaningless and inspiration flags because we cease to see the 
bearings of our effort upon our other undertakings and upon the 
world of human tasks. The need for holiday is the need for a 
return to the undifferentiated largeness of the field, as upon that 
which has to be focused. It is as though we were seeking to 
appreciate some total value and so to restore meaning to our 
separate activities. In holiday this restoration of meaning is to 
some extent consciously sought, and, so far, earned. By con- 
trast, the type of relief which comes from merely giving up is 
wholly obscure. To the subject of it the process is purely magi- 
cal. He does something and something else follows, for no 
discernible reason. 

We need moral holidays because morality produces its own 
type of strain. As moral beings we are engaged in the pursuit 
of some total good, a good, that is, in which all of our nature is 
to participate. The thing itself is vague, so vague names— 
happiness, blessedness, self-realization—may be used to indi- 
cate it. But it has been commonly observed that we may not 
hope to achieve it by pursuing it as happiness or blessedness. 
Constituted as we are, we are forced to pursue it under various 
beauty, truth, righteous- 





forms. A world of manifold values 
ness—then confronts us. But in time we begin to pay the 
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penalty for this forced division of labor. In so far as we are 
serious with these values, each comes to represent the absolute 
good and each claims whole-hearted service. And with this the 
ends we pursue become alienated from each other. Each seems 
to become a thing of independent worth. Art for art’s sake; 
truth for truth’s sake; morality for morality’s sake—these be- 
come the cries of the hour. Yet such threatened division of 
sovereignty is intolerable. For we know that none of these 
things prosper in solitude. The man who construes his under- 
taking as its own end confesses that his work has lost touch with 
life. Mere art yields only decoration; mere truth pedantry or 
cynicism; mere morality casuistry or formalism. These separate 
claimants must somehow learn to live together. In the long run 
we should not be content to have righteousness without beauty, 
nor truth without righteousness; for we believe that these are 
but forms of some total good. And yet the requirements of 
conduct continually force us to lose sight of this truth. As 
moral agents, we are bound to behave as if every commitment 
were final and as if every enterprise were the absolute good. 
Nothing less is implied in taking our work seriously. From 
whence then shall the correction come? Only, I believe, through 
some kind of reversal of the direction of the practical will such as 
we might well indicate by the phrase ‘taking a moral holiday.’ 
We must turn away from the special forms in which we pursue the 
good to some appreciation of the good in its wholeness, to an 
experience in which we may recapture that enthusiasm which is 
the parent of all particular loves. 

Here we touch the motive of that “flight of the alone to the 
Alone.”” Mysticism may be understood as a sort of search for 
what we are after in all the scattered forms of human enterprise. 
The mystic claims to have enjoyed, if only for a moment, an 
apprehension of what final blessedness, in its wholeness, if not in 
its detail, is like. For him the good is all here now. 

And we might add that it is fitting enough that he should de- 
scribe this attainment as, in some sense, an escape from the flux 
of time. ‘Time is the form of the will.” As our wills move 


towards satisfaction the consciousness of time tends to disappear. 
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We rarely find ourselves living in the present. The present is 
usually no more than a stepping-stone to some hoped-for satis- 
faction. But as the worth of that which occupies attention 
increases, so we become more ‘absorbed.’ The distinctions 
between past, present and future lapse, as the objects of attention 
come to be valued for their own sake. And so we frequently 
find experiences of supreme worth reported as times when one 
lived in a perpetual present and the moment was made eternity. 
To say that one lives eternal life in the midst of time is not there- 
fore necessarily to speak blasphemy: it may simply be a way, 
and an appropriate way, of indicating the transcendent value of 
an experience. The future seems irrelevant because the future 
can add nothing to the blessedness in which we participate now. 

IV. The Apparent Emptiness of the Mystic Knowledge—The 
mystic is perpetually announcing a revelation of the profoundest 
import. He has seen into the meaning of things, or perceived 
how all things are united in God, or stood in the presence of the 
Most Real. But in spite of his exaltation and his certainty he 
does not seem to have followed up this clue to reality. He has 
not made any obvious additions to metaphysical knowledge. 
He seems to have remained hypnotized upon the fact of his 
own insight. Indeed, so devoid of meaning does his experience 
seem to be that it has been exposed to the damning criticism 
of representing “the form of certainty without the content.” 

The mystic is, in truth, more ecstatic over the fact that he has 
seen than explicit about what he has seen. Wedo well to demand 
from him an explanation, but in our urgency we may not forget 
that common life has made us acquainted with his situation. 

All truths are wonderful; yet they have a way of becoming 
familiar. The excitement with which we furnished the house of 
knowledge is soon forgotten and the rooms take on an everyday 
look. Yet sometimes we have memorable moments when there 
dawns a new meaning on old truth and we recapture some of the 
enthusiasm which surrounds first discoveries. Something may 
happen to rejuvenate a platitude. Thereupon ensues a cele- 
bration of the mere fact that such truth exists,—a celebration 


which to the spectator may seem merely a perverse dervish- 
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dance about the undeniable. For example, “I exist,” is a 
harmless and perhaps necessary truth. Yet here is Richard 
Jefferies in the presence of that discovery. ‘‘Sometimes I have 
concentrated myself, and driven away by continued will all 
sense of outward appearances, looking straight with the full 
power of my mind inwards upon myself. I find I am there: 
an I, I do not wholly understand or know. Something is there 
distinct from earth and timber, from flesh and bones. 

The fact of my own existence, as I write, as I exist at this second, 
is so marvellous, so miracle-like, strange, and supernatural to me, 
that I unhesitatingly conclude I am always on the margin of life 
illimitable and that there are higher conditions than existence.’”! 
Shade of Hume! one feels inclined to exclaim. But for a similar 
experience see the well known case of Tennyson.? The dis- 
covery of another person’s existence may be, and more commonly 
is, just as exciting as the discovery of the self. Does not the 
mere fact of the beloved’s existence furnish the theme for more 
than half of the rejoicings of lovers? 

Now I do not doubt that these are genuine achievements in 
knowledge and that in time their meaning is destined to become 
clear to the persons concerned. But when for the first time we 
‘realize’ a fact or ‘wake up to’ a truth we are inclined to signify 
the importance of our insight by simply reiterating the thing 
itself, or rather we insist on the event as such, because, although 
we are aware that something portentous has happened, we are 
unable to declare at once wherein its importance resides. In 
all such experiences the novelty lies less in the thing found than 
in the finding. ‘‘Whereas I was blind, now I see’’—that is the 
essence of it. “‘But what do you see?” ‘Leave me alone.—I 
see!”’ 

By suggesting that mystic illumination belongs to this order of 





experiences I am proposing to ignore the apparent emptiness of 
that knowledge and to see in its rejoicing a celebration of the ac- 
cessibility of God. The mystic is the individualist in religion: he 
will find God for himself without the aid of the persons and in- 


1 The Story of My Heart, ch. iii. 
2 James, Varieties, p. 384. 
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struments of the religious institution. The historical enemy of 
all official mediation between man and God, he seeks a personal 
discovery of God. He finds, so he says, the Being he sought. 
Is it any wonder that he should be so possessed by the fact of the 
finding? 

In what I have written I have not tried to judge the claims or 
purposes of the mystic, but only to hint at what those claims and 
purposes are. My object has simply been to suggest some clues 
for an interpretation of some of the more perplexing aspects of 
his career by showing that in mysticism we are not dealing with 
an isolated phenomenon but with a type of experience for which 
we can find fruitful analogies on the familiar levels of life. 


C. A. BENNETT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 








THE PRESENT-DAY CONCEPTION OF LOGIC. 


HE science of logic which is at the present time the center of 
a very lively and widespread interest has in recent years 
undergone some very marked and noteworthy developments. 
These new developments, however, have not proved convincing 
to many students of the subject because the transition from the 
older to the newer point of view has not received clear presenta- 
tion. It is with this in mind that the following brief statement 
has been formulated. It is an effort to set forth simply a point 
of view from which this transition becomes an easy and natural 
one. 

In the first place the present-day conception of logic differs 
from the traditional one in regarding logic as the science of re- 
lations instead of as the science of the laws of thought. This 
transition is readily made if we take thinking as the grasping of 
relations. One advantage of referring primarily to the relations 
involved rather than to the act of thinking lies in the ‘objective’ 
status thereby imputed to the content of logic. The term 
‘thinking’ has a subjective reference which, in the present 
interpretation of logic, should not be emphasized. The older 
view apparently set logic within the field of psychology. From 
the newer standpoint logic belongs to psychology in no sense 
other than that in which the natural sciences belong to it. The 
determination of the connection of relations in general with the 
individual thinking mind depends upon the solution of the meta- 
physical problem of the relation of the individual to reality at 
large. Toward this problem the logician as such assumes an 
attitude of indifference. The laws of logic hold, whatever the 
true system of metaphysics may prove to be. And when the 
logician discusses this question he is for the moment stepping 
aside from his special task and asserting himself as a human 


being of broader interests than merely that in logic. 


Relations may be regarded as subjective or objective ac- 
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cording as the facts they relate are subjective or objective. The 
laws of relations are valid in either case. The discovery of re- 
lations and their connections of course involves experience. But 
this is true of all science; it is not distinctive of logic. Further- 
more, even from the older standpoint the implication of the 
thinker in the matter received no emphasis after the initial 
definition. The newer conception is therefore a better for- 
mulation of the real character of the subject than the old. This 
is the justification of its claim to progress. 

Another advantage of the new view is that by way of the 
study of relations there has been effected a contact with a much 
larger field than that of the older view. The latter dealt 
preéminently with the implication of one proposition by another. 
But for certain purposes, e. g., conversion, this was transformed 
into the relation of membership in a class. This transformation, 
however, was possible only because these two relations were 
possessed of certain common features. They were thus made 
equivalent subspecies of a more comprehensive type. And the 
fundamental features of this type were the real basis of the 
operations which were performed upon propositions. 

The fundamental features of this type are its transitivity and 
its asymmetrical character. It is transitive in that if it holds 
between a first and a second term, and also between this second 
and a third, then it holds between the first and the third. Its 
asymmetrical character consists in that though it holds between 
a first and a second term when taken in one order or direction, it 
does not at the same time hold between them when taken in the 
opposite order. The former is readily seen to be the funda- 
mental basis of the syllogism. The latter lies at the basis of 
the impossibility of converting the universal judgment simply. 

As expressed in the older logic, these were laws of the relation 
of propositions to each other. But propositions are not the only 
entities which stand in such relations. Nor are implication and 
the relation of membership in a class the only relations which are 
possessed of transitivity and asymmetrical character. The older 
logic was occupied with certain instances of transitive asym- 


metrical relations, without grasping their essence per se and the 
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full sweep of the type. Interesting it is to note, however, that 
only by depending upon these fundamental aspects could it 
perform the very operations which were so essential to it. It is 
the virtue of the newer interpretation that it has appreciated 
these very fundamental facts. It deals with the entire problem 
of logic by means of these more general aspects instead of the 
special features which concerned the older conception. In this 
way it not only keeps the truth of the old, but places it on a more 
ultimate and deep foundation. It generalizes the truth of the 
traditional methods. And this generalization has enabled it to 
include within its scope situations which could not be dealt with 
before. 

Under the new interpretation the law of the syllogism becomes a 
law of transitive relations in general. It thus becomes appli- 
cable to cases not included under the older treatment of the 
syllogism. For example, the syllogism dealt with a middle term 
which had to be a universal and ‘distributed.’ The general law 
of transitive relations, however, applies equally well to singular 
terms. Thus if we begin with the assertion: A is to the right of 
B, then by the syllogism we must have some assertion about all 
objects that are to the right of B in order to be able to draw any 
conclusion. But by the newer formulation of the law, if we know 
that B is to the right of C, then we may draw the conclusion: A 
is to the right of C; a conclusion which to general experience is of 
equal significance with the one drawn by the older method. The 
new conclusion is possible by virtue of the transitive character 
of the relation of ‘being to the right of.’ We have drawn a 
valid and significant conclusion here from individual to individual. 
Of course if we do know something about all the objects to the 
right of B, and are interested in that class, then there is no ob- 
jection to drawing a conclusion in accordance with the tradi- 
‘tional syllogism. The two cases are simply two different in- 
stances of the general law of transitive relations. 

It is worth noting that under the older method the transition 
from subject to predicate is effected by the copula ‘is’; under the 
new it is expressed by the relation ‘is to the right of.’ The two 


views of the situation really give two different problems to be 
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dealt with. But the key to each lies in the recognition of the 
situation as a case of the law of transitive relations. In view of 
all this we may generalize the law of the syllogism thus: If a 
term has a transitive relation to a second term, and this second 
term has the same relation to a third, then the first has this re- 
lation to the third. In the application of this law the terms may 
be either general or singular. 

The law is thus stated as a law of relations, not as a law of 
thought. 

The question now arises whether there is any similar law for 
intransitive relations. There is, although it is more compli- 
cated than for the case of the transitive. It is expressed sym- 
bolically thus: (a@R,b), (ORec) < (aR,*Rec). That is, if a has an 
intransitive relation to }, and 6 has an intransitive relation to c, 
then the relation of a to c is constituted by the relative product 
of R; and R,. It may be illustrated as follows: John is the 
father of William, and William is the father of Henry. But the 
relation of ‘being the father of’ is not a transitive relation. It 
therefore does not hold between John and Henry. The relation 
of John to Henry is the relative product of the two relations, and 
has been given the name ‘grandfather.’ 

It is thus apparent that both transitive and intransitive re- 
lations can be combined in a similar fashion; but in the case of the 
former the resulting relation is the same one over again; whereas 
in the case of the latter it becomes a new relation. The illustra- 
tions used have taken the same relation as holding between the 
first and second and between the second and third terms (whether 
these relations were transitive or intransitive). We might also 
consider relative products of different transitive relations or 
relative products of different intransitive relations, or, finally, 
relative products of transitive and intransitive relations. The 
operation in these last three cases would follow the law given 
above for intransitive relations. It may therefore be regarded as 
the general formula, the law of transitive relations when re- 
peatedly occurring being a special development for them alone. 

The classification of relations as symmetrical or asymmetrical 


distinguishes between reversible and irreversible relations. But 
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even more important is the relation which is discovered to hold 
between the two. The process of description in general ex- 
presses itself chiefly in asymmetrical relations. The work of 
science on the other hand is concerned chiefly with equations. 
The older logic dealt almost exclusively with the former. Con- 
sequently this left an apparent hiatus between the processes 
with which logic and those with which science is concerned. For 
equality is a symmetrical relation. 

Now the point of interest here is that symmetrical relations 
are resolvable into asymmetrical. Thus if A = B, then every A 
is a B, and every B is an A. But the relation expressed by 
‘is a’ is an asymmetrical relation. Thus a symmetrical re- 
lation is equivalent to and replaceable by a pair of asymmetrical 
relations. »*This affords us a method of passing from symmetrical 
to asymmetrical relations at will; and under the proper condi- 
tions from the asymmetrical to the symmetrical. It can always 
be made in the former direction; but in the latter, only when the 
relation is known to hold in either direction. Thus if it is some- 
how determined that every A is a B, it must first be determined 
that every B is an A before we can say that A = B. 

By means of this connection between the two types of relation 
the logic of asymmetricals can be shown to apply to symmetricals. 
And we know at least the conditions under which the transition 
can be made from the asymmetrical to the symmetrical relation. 
This shows the relative positions of the traditional logic and 
scientific formulas to each other. The laws of the asymmetrical 
relations hold good in both fields; whereas the laws of the sym- 
metricals do not. The appreciation of the connection between 
the two effects the desired union of the processes of the tradi- 
tional logic with those of scientific procedure. Thus we now 
have a logic of both asymmetrical and symmetrical relations,— 
an achievement of no mean significance to the student of ‘ think- 
ing ’ in general. 

Another important feature of the new logic is the full accept- 
ance of a law which was suggested by Jevons but never widely 
adopted. It is the law which Jevons expressed under the two 


forms of inference—“ by added determinants” and “‘by complex 
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conception.”” The law of these two forms was not generally 
accepted because of the difficulty of avoiding ambiguities in 
using it. Thus we cannot say that if a fly is an animal a large 
fly is a large animal. But the difficulty here lies not in the in- 
correctness of the mode of procedure but in the ambiguity of the 
term ‘large.’ Being a relative term it changes its meaning as it 
passes from association with ‘fly’ to association with ‘animal.’ 
However, the difficulty is no greater in this instance than it is in 
logic in general. Ambiguities always vitiate results. So here, 
if we avoid ambiguities the result of the operation is acceptable. 
There is no difficulty, for example, with the inference: if a fly 
is an animal then an obnoxious fly is an obnoxious animal. The 
restricting adjective does not change in meaning with the change 
of substantive. Or, we may say that if a fly is an animal then the 
head of a fly is the head of an animal. We may even show the 
law in a still more complex form: a fly is an animal; a head is a 
part; therefore a head of a fly is a part of an animal. 

This mode of reasoning is not uncommon in general discourse. 
And in scientific and mathematical work its validity must con- 
stantly be assumed. Thus when we reason that if a certain 
amount of fuel will yield a definite amount of heat, then twice 
this amount of fuel will under the same conditions yield twice as 
much heat, we are applying the above law. And when in mathe- 
matics we say that A = B, and C = D, therefore AC =BD, 
we are again applying it. To be sure, in both of these illustra- 
tions we have used equations, that is—symmetrical relations. 
But these are only special instances of the law, showing how 
characteristic the equation is of science and mathematics. In 
the earlier instances given the relations were asymmetrical: and 
the equalities involve ‘inequaljties’ in which the same law holds. 
The law in general may be expressed symbolically thus: (A < B) 
(C < D)< (AC < BD); or, if A has a certain relation to B, 
and C has the same relation to D, then the logical product of A 
and C has this same relation to the logical product of B and D. 

This law holds of all relations, transitive or intransitive, sym- 
metrical or asymmetrical. And it may also be regarded as a 


special case of a still more general law. Not only may there be 
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formed the product of the terms, but also the relative product of 
two different relations. Thus (aR,d) (cRod) < (acR,*Rbd). 
Thus: John is the father of Henry; Mary is the mother of Wil- 
liam; therefore John and Mary are respectively the parents of 
Henry and William. Or even better still: John is father of 
Henry; possessions may be bequeathed by will to children’s 
children; therefore, John’s possessions may be bequeathed, by 
his will as father, to Henry’s children. In the conclusion of this 
inference the term ‘“‘possessions’’ is restricted by “John’s,” the 
term ‘children’s children’’ by “Henry,” and the relation of 
‘‘being bequeathed by will’’ by the relation of ‘being the father 
of." The particular phrases used are determined by the exi- 
gencies of language. 

Thus by a process of successive generalizations, proceeding 
from the relation of implication among propositions to all asym- 
metrical transitive relations; then from asymmetrical to all 
transitive relations; and finally from transitive to all relations 
whatsoever: we have broadened the scope of the subject to its 
utmost. We have included not only the law of the syllogism in 
its generalized form, but also other laws such as that of added 
determinants. 

The movement here suggested runs through the work of 
Russell and Couturat as they proceed from the logic of proposi- 
tions to that of classes, then to the logic of relations. Much of 
Russell’s work consists in the development of an exact language 
along with logic. This is, however, aside from the logic itself. 
Logic need use no language other than the current one if it 
choose not to. 

Finally, in one other respect the newer logic has developed a 
feature of significance. The application of the law of added 
determinants brings out the structure of the term in the conclu- 
sion. This leads to a more analytic treatment of the term. In 
the older logic the term, however complex, was taken as a unit. 
The operation of the syllogism did not make it necessary to con- 
sider the inner structure of the term, so long as it was univocal 
and in the proper case distributed. But the application of cer- 


tain of the newly recognized laws, such as Boole’s law for the 
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development of a term, makes it necessary, that we take the inner 
structure into account. Thus when we consider two terms, A 
and B, with reference to each other we must consider the A’s 
that are B’s, the A’s that are not B’s, and the B’s that are not 
A’s. Symbolically expressed: A + B = AB + AB’ + A’B. 
The detailed study of this structure is necessary for certain 
phases of the logic of mathematics. 

To sum up, without going further into detail: the advance of 
the newer over the older view of logic consists in the generali- 
zation of the field of logic, a generalization easily effected when it 
is taken as the science of relations; the recognition of certain forms 
of operation not included in the earlier treatment; and a con- 
sideration of the inner structure of the term. 


ALBERT E. AVEY. 
On1o STATE UNIVERSITY. 





THE MIND AND ITS DISCIPLINE. 


HE question of the true function and proper content of 

a general training, or of liberal culture, has always in- 
terested students of the theory of education. It has been com- 
monly regarded as a question for all thinking persons rather than 
as a problem for a specialist. In general, a discipline of a formal 
character was assumed to be possible and important; but there 
were various opinions as to whether all were fitted to receive it 
and what directions it should take. Recently, however, there 
has come to be a different attitude toward the matter. Accord- 
ing to those now claiming to be experts, one is no longer entitled 
to an opinion on the subject merely by the possession of good 
sense, culture, and interest in teaching; apparently, these quali- 
fications may be lacking; but one must be informed of a special 
literature, and expert in a special method. In a word, the psy- 
chologists claim to have taken over and settled the question of 
formal discipline. But having approached the subject from a 
point of view quite their own, they have ended by changing 
radically the whole nature of the inquiry. Formerly, man was 
treated as a whole, and the question was asked: In what universal 
relations does a man stand in regard to which he should become 
critical and intelligent? or, What are the peculiarly human quali- 
ties, and how can they be enhanced? or, Is knowledge power, and 
in what sense is it power? But the psychologist does not treat 
man as a whole nor does he treat human nature in its more con- 
crete aspects and relationships. He investigates the compara- 
tively external details of human life and the interrelations of 
specific acts. He asks such questions as: How does practice in 
discriminating shades of red affect the ability to discriminate 
shades of blue? or, Does daily practice in memorizing sets of 
words result in the ability to memorize another similar set in 
less time? or, How does practice on the typewriter affect the 
skill of the player on the piano? It is always, How does the 
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performance of some one specific act affect the speed, ease and 
general efficiency with which a similar specific act is performed. 

This change in the type of inquiry has not been accidental. 
The recent questions do not represent an evolution of the older 
ones. We have not now merely come to the practical appli- 
cations of what was formerly at the stage of general principle. 
While the psychologists have been experimenting they have at 
the same time been presupposing a theory of the mind and its 
training. They are convinced that the older type of question 
is too vague to be significant, and that it is meaningless to speak 
of universal relations or human qualities or powers in the strict 
sense of these terms. The mental functions with which the 
psychologist deals are the products of an interaction with a 
specific content; mental forms and faculties which are generally 
or universally applicable seem to him pure fictions. 

The purpose of this paper is to compare the position of these 
writers on education who deny the reality of any general mental 
powers or a discipline based on them with another point of 
view which, without returning to the standpoint of ‘ faculties’, 
maintains the unity of mind and the reality of its universal 
aspects. The opinion we wish to examine and oppose is summed 
up in Professor E. C. Moore’s statement: ‘‘ Psychologists, with 
one accord, deny the existence of any sort of power, force, or 
faculty which can be trained or exercised as a whole. Individual 
acts, thoughts and feelings are absolutely all that the teacher can 
consider in his work.’’' Statements to this effect are too nu- 
merous and familiar to need citation. Such characterizations as 
‘He is a man of ability,’ or ‘ of fine feeling,’ or ‘ of great force,’ are 
assumed to be meaningless. Even more specific descriptions such 
as ‘ He is fond of history,’ or ‘a shrewd observer,’ or ‘a lover of 
the beautiful,’ are condemned as loose and misrepresentative of the 
facts because ‘‘ there isno particular linein which [these tendencies] 
are said to be manifested.”” ‘He is a good mechanic, but with 
what tools? She is a good musician, but on what instrument? 
She is a good painter, but with what, water color, oil, or pastel ?’” 

1 Western Journal of Education, May, 1903, p. 393. 

2 See C. J. C. Bennett, ‘Formal Discipline,’’ Columbia University Dissertations, 


1907-08, pp. 7, 8. 
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The point of all such statements is that the specific is the real, 
and the general is a more or less vague abstraction. As against 
this position, I shall maintain that the reality of general powers 
of mind cannot be denied, and that the transference of knowledge 
or power, far from being a “ miracle”’ or “‘impossible’" is the only 
assumption upon which any education can rest. 

In so far as the view of the psychologists is merely a protest 
against the faculty psychology of John Locke and his successors, it 
has a certain justification, although, of course, no special relevancy 
in regard to the philosophical theories of the present time. As is 
well known, Locke was influenced by the rationalistic logic of his 
time, in spite of the fact that he believed that all knowledge 
comes through sense-perception. With the rationalists, he as- 
sumed the separateness of the mind and its object, and treated 
the mind as a thing by itself. When writers on education say 
that the mind has no forms or faculties, they are protesting 
against sucha static and abstract logic as Locke’s, and they 
rightly insist that reality is not made up of two absolutely dis- 
tinct parts, a mental part which is divided into faculties, and a 
material part or content. They are merely reminding us that 
the mind is not ready-made and complete, receiving contents as 
a tank receives water, and equally unaffected by the process of 
being filled. 

But although the psychologists, in common with the philoso- 
phers, have rejected Locke’s conception and partition of the 
mind, the former have unconsciously retained his ‘plain, his- 
torical method.’ . This has led to results in the present instance 
analogous to those which followed in the eighteenth century. 
Hume made it clear that if we treat the mind as a mere receptacle 
for the impressions of sense, we are never able to report the ex- 
perience of a self or active cause, but only of a succession of 
impressions and ideas. The method of observation and psy- 
chological introspection, of looking into the mind to see what 
is going on there, assumes the passivity of the mind, and never 
reveals activity or productivity. It reveals a train of pictures, 
images, and feelings; but the central ordering functions charac- 


‘See John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 78. 
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teristic of the mind are not discoverable through any such means. 
The psychologists who deny the existence of general forms of the 
mind have proceeded much in the manner of Hume. As Hume 
showed that there was no psychological fact which could be called 
a ‘self’ or productive cause, so they reiterate the evident truth 
that their own psychological methods yield no genuine universals. 
They do not, however, perceive that their results in this respect 
are relative to their method, but unwittingly make a metaphysic 
of what is properly a special type of procedure. For them, what 
is given in sense-perception is not one kind of fact among others, 
a starting-point of an investigation or an element in an inter- 
pretation, but something ultimate and basal—‘ the living fact,’ 
the ‘concrete thing,’ ‘the fulness of the truth,—and a more 
general aspect of mind is an ‘abstract,’ an ‘abridgment of 
life,’ and an ‘absolute loss and casting out of real matter.”! 
Since they find given in sense-perception only particular in- 
stances of imagining, or thinking, or willing, the imagination, 
the power of thought, or the will are for them not real at all, but 
mere names. We can no longer speak briefly of the possession 
of a good or bad memory, as if there were such a function that 
could be referred to in its wholeness, for we are told that we 
possess a different memory for each particular thing that we 
remember. These general powers are indeed mentioned by 
psychologists, but guardedly and with immediate explanation of 
their merely nominal mode of existence. Thus while Professor 
Dewey insists that the work of the schools should contribute to 
the development of such general qualities as efficiency, soci- 
ability, zsthetic taste, trained intellectual method, and con- 
scientiousness, he interprets such things as “abstract terms 
which sum up a multitude of particulars,’’ and warns us that 
we must not “subordinate to an abstraction the concrete facts 
from which the abstraction is derived.’ 

Now, although the ‘ plain historical method’ as used both by 
Locke and recent students of education is supposed to apply to 
the series of psychical processes as well as to the succession of 

1See W. James, “The Sentiment of Rationality,’ in The Will to Believe and 


Other Essays, pp. 67, 69. 
? Democracy and Education, pp. 285, 286. 
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physical events, it actually gets applied much more to body than 
to mind. It is a significant fact that a conspicuous share of the 
experiments which have been conducted in psychological labora- 
tories with the object of settling the question about the general 
aspects of mind and whether and to what extent training is 
transferable, have treated man practically as if he were a purely 
physical being. The essential quality of mind seems to evade 
the mere observer. Investigations of manual dexterity in 
sleight-of-hand performers and in ordinary college students, of 
the ability to discriminate with the senses such things as pitch, 
shades of a color, relation of stimuli to each other on the skin, and 
sizes of areas of cardboard, tests of facility with the typewriter 
and in sorting cards bulk very largely in the literature of the 
subject. There are many discussions of the training of the 


‘ 


memory; but what is taken into account is the ‘ brute memory,’ 
that is to say, physical retentiveness which depends chiefly 
upon the condition of the cortical cells, and not the memory 
which is the same as orderly thinking. While ‘ cross-education’ 
(which is, of course, purely physical) is distinguished from trans- 
fer of mental training, experiments in the former are usually 
cited in conjunction with those in the latter, and are thought to 
have some bearing on the issue. 

Thus, although students of the psychology of education pro- 
test their belief in the value of culture, ideals, and general methods 
and qualities, they rarely illustrate their statements by examples 
taken unambiguously from the realm of mind. When they 
become concrete they talk of physical instincts and tendencies. 
For example, Professor Dewey follows up his assertion that “the 
supposed original faculties of observation, recollection, willing, 
thinking, etc., are purely mythological,” not as one would expect 
by the citation of concrete instances of observing, recollecting, 
willing, thinking, but thus: ‘‘ There are, indeed, a great number of 
original native tendencies, instinctive modes of action, based on 
the original connection of neurones in the central nervous system. 
There are impulsive tendencies of the eyes to follow and fixate 
light; of the neck muscles to turn toward light and sound; of the 


hands to reach and grasp; and turn and twist and thump; of the 
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vocal apparatus to make sounds; of the mouth to spew out un- 
pleasant substances; to gag and to curl the lip; and so on in 
almost indefinite number.”" I find it stated by another writer 
that the persistent element of truth in the doctrine of formal 
discipline is the insistence on the value of general concepts of 
method and clearly grasped ideals. This is immediately trans- 
lated into the statement that acts should be relegated as rapidly 
as possible to the supervision of the ‘lower centers’ so that the 
‘upper centers’ may be free to manage novel situations.2. By 
another writer general connections are said to depend on ‘ identi- 
cal elements’; and the explanation is immediately given: “ By 
identical elements are meant mental processes which have the 
same cell action in the brain as their physical correlate.’* I do 
not mean to say that there is not a constant reference to mental 
and spiritual things and even an insistence on their reality. I do 
mean that after being recognized such things are almost in- 
variably construed in terms of physical things, as if, after all, 
the physical were the only realm that the psychologist clearly 
understood or was concerned with; as if the mind were prac- 
tically an ornamental addition to the nervous system; as if 
the one type of human behavior were the arc that begins in 
sensation and ends in action. 

This emphasis on the physical side of a human being is closely 
connected with the predominance of the influence of biology in 
psychology at the present time. The former affiliation with 
philosophy is repudiated because the psychologists feel that 
philosophy tends to insinuate into their science metaphysical 
considerations which are irrelevant to a naturalistic study of 
mind. They are likely to admit more or less for courtesy’s 
sake, and not intending it too seriously, that there are other 
“higher and more spiritual’ ways of regarding mind, valid 
surely when properly understood.‘ But these hints are rarely 
developed; we gather from the length and breadth of their dis- 
cussions that they believe the behavior of the psycho-physical 


1 Op. cit., Pp. 73.- 
2 John Adams, The Evolution of Educational Theory, p. 223. 


* Ed. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, p. 80. 
‘ See, for example, J. R. Angell, Psychology, p. 7. 
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organism, in the sense of a succession of natural phenomena, is all 
the ‘mind’ a scientist recognizes. Now anyone would agree that 
it is worth while to study the relation of the organism to develop- 
ing animal life and to view the nervous system and instincts 
genetically. This is one way of putting a human being in his 
setting and making our understanding of him more complete. 
But, as every one knows, there are other ways of seeing man in 
relation to a whole of which he is part. Besides being a member 
of an animal kingdom, he is a member of another group or king- 
dom, the group of beings who write poetry and who explain them- 
selves to their own intelligences. In a word, man is the rational, 
political, and (in the full sense of the word) disciplinable animal. 
In order to understand the physical aspect of man it is necessary 
to examine instincts, and habits, and body in general; to under- 
stand his mental side it is necessary to grasp from within the 
theoretical and moral and imaginative ‘faculties.’ If animals 
have no generalizing capacity, man in his aspect of animal has 
none. He has his definite tendencies for getting food and bearing 
offspring, and he can be trained to do tricks with facility as mice 
and monkeys can. Because he wants food, he will so adjust 
himself to his environment that he can get it, and he will achieve 
a certain cleverness in manipulating his material surroundings. 
This is skill, facility, expertness; but it does not touch the manner 
of operation of the reason or imagination. On the whole the 
assimilation of psychology to biology seems to result in the loss 
of the genuine quality and unity of the mind. 

A natural history of the mind, then, not only fails to account 
for the universal and productive aspects of the mental life, but 
tends to leave mind out of the story altogether, and to become 
an account of mere bodily processes. A method which looks 
at human life from without, and does not attempt to penetrate 
or interpret it, yields only a succession of particular facts (or, 
as the pragmatic students of education say, ‘specific,’ ‘indi- 
vidual,’ or ‘ teleological’ processes); and the general functions 
of mind fall outside of reality in some realm of shades. 

How then is that which appears to be ‘ general’ to the ordinary 
person explained by those who have a priori excluded the possi- 
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bility of any genuine universals? Connections of various sorts 
are matters of everyday experience, and common sense forbids 
the absolute disregard of them.' An activity is general, says 
Professor Dewey, when it is “broad”’ and “flexible’’; when there 
is ‘a constant redistribution of the focus of action.””"? Now since 
Professor Dewey holds to a metaphysical nominalism, however 
refined it may be in type, he has no right to assume a general 
activity; and just as Hume always asked for the impression from 
which any idea was derived, Mr. Dewey should here be called 
upon to demonstrate the native specific tendency to act with 
breadth and flexibility from which his general activity comes. 
If the reply is that this tendency to coérdinate is simply the 
characteristic power of the mind, then a kind of reality hitherto 
unacknowledged, viz., a universal, is admitted, and a method 
adequate to such a type of reality is required. At this point 
the theory of many opponents of formal discipline becomes vague 
and difficult to follow. 

There has been, however, one attempt to explain the general 
connections upon which formal discipline is based, which has 
superficially at least the advantage of clearness, and which has had 
a distinct vogue. This is the doctrine of ‘the common element’ 
and was given its classical form by Professor Thorndike. “A 
change in one function alters any other only in so far as the two 
functions have as factors identical elements. The change in the 
function is in amount due to the change in the elements common 
to it, and to the first.’"" A function, then, although specific in 
character, is not limited according to this theory to one time and 
place, but may attach itself to many times and places provided 
that a bit of the content always remains the same. The same 
thing then and now, the repetition of a part of the situation, the 
overlapping of contents, is the fact which supports the possi- 
bility of the transference of power and knowledge. The stepping 
stones upon which man rises to higher things are, oddly enough, 

1 For a humorous statement of what follows from the absolute denial of general 
functions, see, “‘Is Mental Training a Myth?,”’ by A. Meiklejohn, Ed. Rev., Feb., 


1909, Pp. 130. 
2 Democracy and Education, p. 78. 


§ Ed. Psy., p. 80. 
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always the same stepping stone put in different places! Now 
in examining this theory, it is interesting to note that ex- 
planation of connection by means of an abstracted identical 
element has been attempted in a number of different fields, and 
having been found inadequate—if strictly taken, even self- 
destructive—has been transcended.' It is surprising there- 
fore to find this antiquated logic still operative in the consciously 
modern science of educational psychology. It illustrates again 
how quickly the plain historical method, when applied to mind, 
lapses into an imaging of physical processes. A general con- 
nection is said to be constituted by the same element embedded 
in different things. This element is, of course, really envisaged 
as a quasi-material ingredient; for only what is physical or spatial 
can be divided into parts that lie outside of each other. Human 
situations are not made up of elements in such a way that the in- 
gredients may be treated as separable essences. They are made 
up of elements only in the sense that they contain aspects which 
may be intellectualy distinguished with reference toa whole. Nor 
can it be said that the objection just indicated is merely verbal, 
and that by ‘element’ was intended all along a part taken in the 
light of a whole. It is not verbal for the reason that it is im- 
possible to take an element out of its setting and find it identical 
with an element in another setting.2 The whole suggestion 
contained in the phrase ‘identical element’ as applied to mind 
is quite misleading; ideas cannot be transferred like bricks from 
one situation to another. 

Thus far we have been following the consequences of em- 
ploying the plain historical method as a point of view for con- 
sidering the nature of mind and its discipline, and we have found 


1 See F. H. Bradley, Logic, Book II, Part II, Chapters 1 and 2; B. Bosanquet, 
‘The Philosophical Importance of a True Theory of Identity,’’ Essays and Ad- 

2 It is true, of course, that for practical purposes, it is legitimate to speak of a 
connection based on the experience of likeness in things. This is the method of 
the mind at its simplest and most unreflective stage. Thus Plato describes the 
rudiments of the philosophical nature as the pleasant feeling of familiarity or 
recognition, akin to the friendliness of a dog for the people it knows. This mere 
sensing of sameness is an experience not yet understood, but is part and beginning 


of the process of interpretation. 
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that the result is the disappearance of both mind and discipline 
in any true sense. If we are not resigned to this sceptical con- 
clusion, we must employ another method. This method must 
be analogous to the critical method employed by Kant: that is, 
discipline and education must at the outset be assumed to be 
genuinely and indisputably real, and the inquiry must be as to the 
nature of the mind presupposed by such realities. Only when 
we take the facts as we find them, are we led on to the notion of 
the original spontaneity and general connectedness of conscious- 
ness. It may at first sight seem strange that the idea of spon- 
taneity or activity is insisted upon as a necessary presupposition 
of the fact of discipline. This is because discipline is often in- 
terpreted in the medizval sense of pure passivity or submission, 
something we undergo or bear, something done to us, the re- 
pression of our bad impulses and the reduction of our wayward 
behavior and thinking to law and order. It is forgotten that the 
mind is something living, and that only in so far as it can actively 
respond to influences, is it capable of being affected or disciplined. 
A mind is never the mere clay of the potter; a minimum of ori- 
ginal attitude pertains to the mind of even the most plastic. 
Or, to change the figure and recall Locke once more, the mind is 
no more a blank sheet of paper when it is being trained or 
disciplined than when it is originating plans or directing the 
course of action. “Discipline,” says General Foch, “involves a 
mental activity, an activity of reflection; it is not a matter of 
immobility. . . . Discipline in a commander does not mean 
merely the execution of orders within convenient, just, rational, 
or even possible limits. It means a frank entry into the thoughts 
and intentions of whoever is in supreme command and the 
adoption of every means to satisfy them. Discipline does not 
mean a silent acquiescence that limits itself to whatever can be 
undertaken without compromising one’s self; it is not the art of 
avoiding responsibilities. It is the art of acting in the spirit of 
a given order, and calls us to that end to find in our intelligence a 
means of executing the order, and in our character the energy to 
take the necessary risks.”" This statement of the meaning of 


! Quoted in The New York Times, March 31, 1918. 
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discipline is the more noteworthy in that it was written with 
reference to military discipline. If discipline ever implies blind 
submission, it is supposed to do so in the army. It is striking, 
therefore, to find General Foch placing his whole emphasis upon 
the mental activity implied in the conception. 

What then is the mind which discipline thus interpreted pre- 
supposes? It is a universal or general function, and such a 
function cannot be defined at all, if definition is assumed to give 
spatial, temporal, and causal relations, and to set the thing to be 
defined off from other objects in the same class. The mind is only 
a reality for those who appreciate the life which animates a mul- 
tiplicity of existences, but which cannot, like an existence, be 
bounded and classified and put beside other things to exhibit 
analogous points and qualities. Categories of matter—essence, 
substance, or particular object—cannot be applied to it, for it is 
none of these things, but life or spirit. It is nothing apart from 
that natural world which supplements it and which it uses as a 
mirror for discovering its own outlines; noris it anything apart from 
society or the state in which it finds its law or pattern. Speaking 
in general terms, it is the power of uniting into a single whole a 
variety of particular manifestations of a single principle. A 
concrete demonstration of its nature would involve a demon- 
stration of the many types of connection the human mind has 
worked out. The most comprehensive of the products of the 
human intelligence are what exhibit most clearly the form of the 
human mind asa whole. The body of the sciences, epic poems, 
institutions, such as the church or the courts, civilizations such 
as the Greek or Roman, are comprehensive products which ex- 
hibit the nature of the mind as a whole. 

We may give to the unity of the mind different names ac- 
cording as it produces systems or works of art or institutions of a 
special type. As it expresses itself in poetry or painting or 
beautiful deportment we are accustomed to refer to it as imagi- 
nation or taste; by which we mean that images from the sen- 
suous world are there largely utilized in creating a spiritual whole. 
We are more likely to speak of the mind when employed in 


scientific research as ‘the faculty of observation and analysis.’ 
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The mind as predominantly volitional embodies itself in insti- 
tutions. But the point is that the mind as a whole is more real 
than any particular case of its functioning, and it is what makes 
possible any kind or example of construction or connection in the 


world. 


The practical corollary to this theory of the mind and dis- 
cipline for education is that the proper discipline of a school con- 
sists in the cultivation of the characteristic aspects, forms, or 
powers of the mind. The intelligent teacher will search for those 
products of mind which bear the stamp of mind in general most 
strongly and feed the young mind upon them. He will furnish it 
with living systems of ideas which can draw and assimilate isolated 
or novel ideas to themselves, as the body absorbs nutriment and 
turns it into living matter. One such system or product is the 
Greek conception of life. Those who interpret schooling not 
as discipline, but as a mere anticipatory duplication of the 
various particular activities of an adult, contend that Greek 
culture is largely irrelevent to modern Americans. But this 
is a short-sighted view, based upon the interpretation of mind 
which has been found untenable. The Greek point of view has 
persisted just because of its universality and essential relevance 
to all phases of human life; but it would be an absurdity to de- 
mand that this relevancy should be stated in terms of ‘ identical 
elements’ such as anticipations of modern Socialism of an extreme 
type in Plato’s Republic. Pleasing or curious analogies such as 
suggest the platitude that human nature is always the same, are 
but trivial instances of the vitality of the Greek genius. That 
very difference in point of view for which it is sometimes rejected 
is a greater argument for its disciplinary value than isolated 
identities. For while we seek ‘life in miniature’ in the great 
documents of Christianity such as the New Testament and Para- 
disc Lost, we can only understand life largely and truly if we 
examine it in forms quite different from our own. The chief 
value, however, of the study of Greek, is that in the achieve- 
ments of Greece the human mind sees its greatest possibilities 


of perfection as it were in a mirror and is stimulated or put in 
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training to seek to attain that best. Greek culture acts as a 
standard or living instrument in the mind, and will absorb or 
reject intellectual material, and if it absorb it will turn it into 
living matter like itself, which in its turn may function in the 
discriminating process of intellectual development. This ab- 
sorbed life is not an exclusive life; it can enter into larger lives 
as the lesser beast is food for the greater. Thus there will grow 
up a human being with his ideas and images regarding all things 
human; not the expert, for the expert is only a piece of a man. 
Formal discipline in the sense of fashioning the mind by the 
standard of what mind characteristically does, should begin with 
the beginnings of education. It is essential to furnish the mind 
with the best pasturage, and it may be maintained with Plato 
that this is found in music—often in the tales and legends of gods, 
heroes, and other mythical creatures. Literature nourishes the 
mind because it illustrates concretely that to which human 
minds can attain. It is evident that this method of disciplining 
the imagination through the medium of art can be understood 
only by those who appreciate the imagination as an aspect of the 
mind as a whole, and art as a typical product of that faculty. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find Professor Dewey speaking of 
the ‘‘exaggerated estimate’ which has been placed on “fairy tales, 
myths, fanciful symbols, verse, and something labeled ‘Fine 
Art,’ as agencies for developing imagination and appreciation.’”! 
The mind, he tells us, is wandering and wayward if cut loose 
from the ordinary activities of life, and allowed to rest in esthetic 
wholes. Nowitis true, of course, that a mental exercise can never 
be disciplinary if it is, in every sense, cut loose from life. But 
pragmatic writers beg the question in assuming that life is consti- 
tuted as they interpret it,—through a succession of specific activi- 
ties. They insist upon the development of the imagination, but 
they proceed upon a fatally constricted view of the imagination, 
and an equally inadequate view of the function ofart. According 
to them, an act of imagination is unprofitable unless it assists in the 
organization of the environment and in our perception of the prob- 


able consequences of our acts. They explain in vague phrases, 


1 Democracy and Education, p. 276. 
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which are plausible just because of their vagueness, that through 


the imagination narrow activities are ‘expanded and enriched.” 
In order to be understood these phrases must be set in the con- 
text of the explicit pragmatic theory of mind and reality. Then 
it is seen that the expansion and enrichment brought about 
through the play of the imagination is of the same matter-of- 
fact type as the expansion and enrichment which is due to an 
accurate understanding of a manual activity or of a laboratory 
exercise. The imagination, for Professor Dewey, is not only 
“‘as much a normal and integral part of human activity as is 
muscular movement,’ but in the long run as external and 
mechanical. 

The true sense in which literature is a discipline for children is 
in that it supplies a standard and content for their world. The 
child brings into an inclusive comparison the world of everyday 
which he is coming to know through his eyes and ears, and the 
world constructed for him in literature, which transcends his own. 
This world is always being criticized by the greater felicities of 
the other one. Is not the child whose faculty of imagination 
has thus been set in motion always slaying the dragon, rescuing 
the maiden, and hanging the traitor? Think of the function of 
Robin Hood, and the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table. 
They were fine fellows, no doubt, but had a work to do, the work 
of righting wrongs. And Corbett laments the departure of 
fairies for much the same reason that moved Wordsworth to call 


for the return of Milton: 


““O how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you.” 
And it will be remembered what direction the kings who peopled 
Ruskin’s childish world gave to his mind. ‘Both by Homer and 
Scott, I was taught strange ideas about kings, which I find for 
the present much obsolete; for, I perceived that both the author 
of the Iliad and the author of Waverley made their kings, or 
king-loving persons, do harder work than anybody else. Tydides 
and Idomeneus always killed twenty Trojans to other people’s 
one, and Redgauntlet speared more salmon than any of the 


1 Op. cil., p. 277. Italics mine. 
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Solway fishermen, and—which was particularly a subject of 
admiration to me—I observed that they not only did more, but 
in proportion to their doings, got less than other people—nay, that 
the best of them were even ready to govern for nothing! and let 
the followers divide any quantity of spoil or profit.’”! 

These myths and legends of heroes are by no means, as some 
popular writers on education suppose, foolish and irrelevant to 
the life of a child. But their relevance is ‘general’ and not 
particular. They furnish the mind with the pattern of a better 
society than that which is actually about us. The question is 
whether it is a better and more concrete exercise for the human 
mind to get by heart the conception and image of a good world, 
with all the complexities that there must be in a world, or for it 
to dissipate itself into the senses and instincts which then may be 
trained separately. If the mind is most truly characterized not 
by the enumeration of its particular tendencies but by the as- 
sertion of its unity and general forms or aspects, then a discipline 
which is as comprehensive as its unity is indispensable. 

KATHERINE E, GILBERT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


! Preterita, I, p. 4. 
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Psychologie du langage. H. Devacrotx. Rev. Ph., XLIII, 1, pp. 1-27. 
Recent studies in the science of language have shown the necessity for a 
thorough psychological investigation of the subject. I. Nature and conven- 
tion.—Language which directly expresses the emotions is sometimes called 
natural language. It depends upon: spontaneous external representa- 
tion of the desires and feelings; ability to represent by signs the states of 
the individual mind; sounds out of which words are formed; and movements 
—which may become gestures—accompanying discourse. Gestures show us 
much more clearly than words the passage from natural language to conven- 
tional language. Natural gestures are of three types: those which indicate 
an object, those which are imitative, and those which are abbreviations of 
more complex movements. They change over into conventional signs when 
they cease to express what they were originally meant to express. This same 
metamorphosis of natural sounds into conventional signs is seen in the use 
of words, and this is the problem of the origin of language. The problem 
depends for its solution upon the answer to the two following questions: 
How does a natural expression change over into a symbol? Out of what 
original sounds does man produce language? The first of these questions 
is the problem of human intelligence, of the formation of general ideas, and 
it is answered by psychology. The second problem is insoluble at the present 
stage of science. II. The laws of phonetics—We know that for the most 
part the evolution of language follows mechanical laws. These mechanical 
relations have been expressed in two groups of phonetic laws: the first deal 
with the process of articulation and the consequences of the modifications 
which the organs of speech go through; the second concern themselves with 
phonetic modifications which depend on the interaction of the elements in 
words and phrases. Examples of the first group are: the theory that phonetic 
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modifications depend on an esthetic motive, euphony; and the theory that 
they are really grammatical and logical in nature. Examples of the second 
group are the laws of assimilation and the like. These laws are intended to 
show how in the course of development, meaning gets separated from its sign. 
Other laws are sometimes cited, in the effort to show that there is a logic 
immanent in language itself, which sets an ideal which language always 
approximates. III. The development of language in the individual.—Three 
periods can be distinguished in the development of the child: a period in which 
he relies on crying as the only form of expression; a period of articulate sounds, 
devoid of meaning; and the appearance of real language. Two principles are 
involved in this development: the tendency to express the subjective feelings, 
and the tendency to imitate others. The last of these tendencies shows 
the social nature of the origin of language in the individual. Rousselot 
claims that when a child once gets a hold on language, his phonetique is fixed 
once for all, but this does not seem probable, because there is always a dis- 
crepancy between the linguistic consciousness and objective language. IV. 
The forms of language as an expression of thought and the formulation of the 
judgment.—The judgment is formulated by means of a phrase, and to the 
elements of the judgment correspond the elements of the phrase. Since the 
word does not exist alone, the phonetic word does not coincide with the word 
of syntax. For psychology a phrase is a verbal unity which expresses a 
thought; language would have no meaning if it were simply a mosaic of 
words. Now in studying the functions of a word in a phrase, we see that 
the grammatical categories correspond to those of psychology: the substantive 
is object, the adjective is quality, the verb is action or state, the particle is 
relation. [The substantive has a peculiar value: it is the basis of the phrase, 
and has an especial development in all languages. Now the judgment has for 
its verbal expression, the phrase; it is a phonetic unity, expressing logical and 
emotional relations. Three types of such phrases can be distinguished: 
exclamation, assertion, and interrogation. Meillet has shown that the con- 
stituent elements out of which grammatical forms are made are two: analogy, 
which consists in making one form on the model of another; the ‘gram- 
maticalization’ of words, the passage of a word automatically into an element 
of grammar. V. Changes of signification. Special tongues.—An important 
psychological law dominates all changes of signification. The concept con- 
sists in the analysis of complex representations. In the unity of apperception 
we grasp an accentuated character to which the word applies by way of 
designation, but at the same time it applies itself to the whole of which the 
word is a part, and designates the whole implicitly. The word then comes 
to have a complex and changing meaning, because the same word is used to 
designate different things in view of their common character. We give a 
word new meaning when we place in relief some accessory character of the 
object designated by the word. Thus the inadequacy of language to thought 
accounts for the changes in signification, and makes possible aberrations from 


the normal, found in special tongues. 


F,. W. A. MILLER. 
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The Relation Between Art and Science. P. J. HuUGHESDON. Mind, N. S., 

XXVII, 105, pp. 55-79. 

Art and science are parallel and complementary; they provide parallel 
and complementary conceptions of reality. The freely conceiving mind is 
active in both; but the organon of art is intuition or imagination, through 
which the relations of the real world are judged according to fitness and 
harmony; the organon of science is the reason, which deals with reality 
abstractly and in terms of ground and reason. Further, art and science 
agree in spirit, but differ in form; for truth, or the nature of reality, prized 
for its own sake, is the essential thing in both. Art, however, consists in 
individualized representation; in it, actuality is re-synthesized and intensified. 
Science, on the other hand, is generalized explanation; in it actuality is 
analyzed and clarified. The author then points out the correspondence be- 
tween art and the various sciences, attempting to correlate with each science 
a particular kind of artistic or esthetic experience. The result is a classifica- 
tion of art parallel to that of the sciences. But the correspondence turns out 
to be defective over areas concerned chiefly with relative truth of the lower 
grades of reality. Neither art nor science seems to have primarily or directly 
any relation to feeling and emotion. Both are concerned primarily with 
thought, and both secondarily with emotion. The truthful representation 
of reality is the essence of both; the emotional accompaniment, though 
psychologically necessary, is not essential. 

Jutius COHEN, 


Concerning the Nature of Philosophy. D. W. Prati. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XV, 5, pp. 127-130. 

The suggestion is offered that philosophy is simply science itself as dis- 
tinguished from the particular sciences. This idea is presented with reference 
to the objection often raised against ‘self-psychology’ that the latter is a 
philosophical rather than a scientific inquiry. It appears that all scientific 
inquiry, when it proceeds carefully enough and criticizes its presuppositions, 
necessarily turns into philosophy. Philosophy is the concrete embodiment of 
science in general. In insisting on the central fact of the self, ‘self-psychology’ 
is philosophical just in that it is trying to be truly and fully scientific. 

Marie T. COoLtins, 


Philosophy and Edification. BENJAMIN W. VAN RIPER. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XIV, 20, pp. 550-553. 

Philosophy, as formerly taught, was enveloped in a sacred and mysterious 
atmosphere. To-day there is in vogue a too dispassionate method of pre- 
senting the subject, for philosophy has a definite office of edification. This 
claim is substantiated by history, and by present practice, since ethics and 
metaphysics are correlated. A teacher cannot edify, however, by equivoca- 
tion or exhortation, for he would thereby prejudice his pupils. Furthermore, 


a gloomy interpretation will not inspire, and noted pessimists show that such 
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an interpretation admits of escape. It is a momentous fact that one must 
adjust oneself to cosmical conditions, and success in such adjustment is 
edifying. 

Marjorie S. HArRRIs. 


The Relation of Truth to Tests. DENTON L. GEYER. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XIV, 23, pp. 626-633. 

There are various theories as to the meaning and criteria of truth. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has identified truth with verification, and thus the definition of 
truth with one of the tests for it. For Mr. Bertrand Russell the meaning 
of truth is correspondence with fact, and its criteria are self-evidence and 
coherence. C. S. Peirce defined truth as the opinion fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate, and he proposed scientific experiment as 
the criterion. It is well, however, not to limit ourselves to any one test, 
but to find a place for all the criteria: experiment, coherence, clearness of 
the idea, simplicity, absence of exceptions, inconceivability of negation. 
For progress toward truth as ultimate agreement, we must both render our 
statements more precise and improve our tests for their truth. 

ERNEST BRIDGES. 


Concerning Alleged Immediate Knowledge of Mind. Joun Dewey. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 2, pp. 29-35. 

We are not immediately aware of the actual motives or emotions upon 
which we act. An emotion, first taken to be one of pure magnanimity, 
may later be found to be prompted by love of praise. Accepting the idea 
that motives are states of consciousness, how is error possible as to what 
they actually are? The nature of an emotion, such as generosity, can only 
be definitely asserted to be of such a quality, in the light of the objective 
conditions and consequences of its particular setting. We can only char- 
acterize the emotion in terms of stimuli and response and not in terms of the 
state of consciousness in itself. There is no more reason for supposing that 
personal events have a nature or meaning which is one with their happening, 
and hence open to immediate infallible inspection, than is the case with 
impersonal events. In each case the event only sets a problem to knowledge, 
namely, the discovery of its connections. It is quite compatible with the 
behavioristic standpoint that the observation and understanding of an im- 
mediate attitude is conscious. It is merely contrasted with the impulsive 
or routine behavior in that future things, not yet having happened, operate 
as part of the stimulus in a present response. And so the immediate can 
be understood only in relation to its cause and its consequences. 

EDGAR DE LASKI. 


La conservation des images et les théories de la mémoire. J. JEAN LARGUIER 
DES BaNcELs. Ar. de Ps., XVI, 64, pp. 349-356. 
Two theories are advanced to explain how memory is retained. One which 


we will call the ‘doctrine of recurrence’ maintains that memory preserves 
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itself in its entirety; the other, the ‘doctrine of vestiges,’ asserts that memory 
exists only in so far as it has left traces in the present. The Epicureans main- 
tained the theory of recurrence, asserting that to remember is not to recall 
what no longer exists but to assemble (recueillir) that which has never ceased 
to be. This theory is most definitely upheld, among modern philosophers, 
by Bergson. Memory, for him, is a function of the mind, co-extensive with 
consciousness, registering and storing all the events of our daily life. The 
‘doctrine of vestiges’ was held by Aristotle and taken up again, in more 
recent times, by Descartes and Malebranche. For Malebranche, our percep- 
tions are correlative with the fibers of the brain, and memory is preserved by 
the nervous facilitation of particular brain fibers through the constant excita- 
tion of particular perceptions. This physiological interpretation of the 
‘doctrine of vestiges’ is the one most current among contemporary psycholo- 
gists such as Ribot. But with our present lack of knowledge of brain 
physiology, both the ‘doctrine of recurrence’ and the ‘doctrine of vestiges’ can 
be equally maintained. Psychology is justified in holding to either theory. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


The Presuppositions of a Behaviorist Psychology. H. HEATH BAWDEN. Psych. 

Rev., XXV, 3, pp. 171-190. 

Just as we are slowly discarding the idea of vital force in biology, so we 
must give up soul or mind or consciousness or ego or self, as distinct from a 
certain kind of behavior, in psychology. Mind or consciousness is not some- 
thing superadded to behavior; it is behavior of a certain sort. Like gravita- 
tion or evolution, mind is merely a generalization from certain facts, the state- 
ment of a type of relationship. The word mind is simply a class name standing 
for an observed uniformity of events; it signifies an assemblage of particular 
facts of adaptation and adjustment in behavior. The mental, with its retinue 
of ramifications into consciousness and attention, sensation and image, 
affective and cognitive modes, is but a name for behavior of that sort which 
demands something else than itself for its own completion. This new other- 
referring and other-demanding quality in an act, this indicative or demonstra- 
tive, this symbolizing, inducing, representative character is the distinctive 
mark of the mental. And psychology, from this point of view, is the science 
of the behavior of organisms in so far as they exhibit mentality. The author 
quotes Bode who asserts that “‘all experience is a kind of intelligence, a control 
of present behavior with reference to future adjustment. It is this relation- 
ship of present response to the response of the next moment that constitutes 
the distinctive trait of conscious behavior. Psychology, therefore, is properly 
a study of the conditions which determine the change or development of 
stimuli, such as memorizing lessons, solving problems and forming habits,”’ 
Until quite recently introspection has been held to be the distinctive and 
unique method of psychology. But there is nothing which justifies this 
distinctive characterization of introspection; introspections to be valid and 


possess any value must be objectified and externalized. Consequently, the 
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method by which these observations were taken would differ in no essential 
way from the objective methods of the other sciences. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Advance Adaptation in Behavior. S. BENT RussELL. Psych. Rev., XXIV, 6, 

pp. 413-425. 

Animals having the most highly organized nervous systems are the best 
adapted to endure changes in the environment. Provision in advance for 
change in the environment may be termed purposive behavior or advance 
adaptation. Taking the precaution to provide oneself with an umbrella, 
when it looks like rain, is such a case of purposive behavior. But this is not a 
recognition of consciousness as a factor in the operations. Behavioristic 
principles rest on the theory that behavior is due to instincts and habits. 
In childhood one acquires numerous habits by executing certain movements, 
while in maturity one’s behavior is largely governed by habits such as those 
of language and social conventions. New situations which the individual 
faces are controlled largely by instincts. In the educated man we find advance 
adaptation most highly developed. For it is noticeable that the degree of 
purpose develops correlatively with the accumulation of knowledge, 7. e., 
with the formation of associations. Children are trained to purposive be- 
havior through language and mechanisms of habit. A child is made to tell 
what he is going to do and what good will come of it. So it is, that all purposive 
behavior can be explained as due to nerve mechanisms. If the formation of 
habit can be explained in physiological terms, advance adaptation can be 
accounted for in the same way. Mechanistic interpretation of purposive 
behavior or advance adaptation is therefore adequate to explain psychological 
phenomena. 

EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Relevant and Irrelevant Speech Instincts and Habits. P. F. SwWINDLE. Psych. 

Rev., XXIV, 6, pp. 426-448 

The audible, vocal responses of certain birds and of the human being are 
instinctive and may become habitual; for a habit is really an instinct which 
occurs more frequently than originally. The frequency of occurrence of an 
instinct is necessarily increased if it is associated with and is regularly con- 
ditioned by at least one other response of the same individual. Relevant 
speech instincts and habits are those responses of the individual which serve 
as stimuli to call forth predictable responses in other individuals, and other 
speech instincts and habits, whose responses are at first irrelevant or un- 
predictable, can become relevant through training. The barbet, or the bearded 
bird, sings the letter a, as in art, approximately in the tempo of 0.2 sec., the 
largest complex of which contains not less than five hundred a’s. This irrele- 
vant speech instinct can become a relevant habit. By striking the glass of the 
bird’s cage at the fourteenth and again at the thirty-fourth a, the habit of 


stopping the singing or of stuttering at those points can be induced. The 
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human being also stutters in a manner similar to the barbet but in such a very 
rapid tempo that for the hearing organism an apparently continuous tone 
results. Another irrelevant speech instinct is stammering, which differs from 
a stutter in being a distinct explosive compound rather than a single vowel. 
All conventionalized social means of vocal communication are simply habit ual- 
ized stutters and stammers. When these elements of speech are convention- 
alized, they are ordinarily called letters, monosyllables, words, sentences and 
gestures. Undesirable combined series of speech compounds may be dis- 
sociated by presenting stimuli which will cause the patient to repeat the un- 
desirable activity very rapidly until at least a large number of the stimuli 
cease to call it forth. This results not in an absolute, but only in a relative 
forgetting of the undesired response. It is suggested that the fact of relative 
forgetting of the superfluous response is due to a dissociation of certain 
organic structures involved; that this dissociation is in turn a result of a 


simplification or purification of the structures. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


The Struggle for Existence, and Mutual Aid. J. Macteop. The Hibbert 

Journal, XVI, 2, pp. 206-222. 

The phrase ‘the struggle for existence’ has received a too limited interpreta- 
tion. The current representation of its meaning is one-sided, for its scientific 
implication is that each living thing must work for the preservation of self 
or offspring. Such activity may be a struggle merely against an inanimate foe. 
A plant in the desert, for example, uses means to defend itself against drought. 
One species grows ephemeral roots during a shower that it may, by means of 
them, suck in the water as speedily as possible. Indeed, there are countless 
examples of struggles for existence in which the foe is only inanimate nature 
and no living thing is injured. But even between living things there is often 
no hostility, for, in working for self preservation, one being often inadvertently 
aids another. Thus the bee aids the flower while getting its own sustenance. 
In fact, mutual aid is common in nature. The importance of mutual aid 
for human society becomes evident if we compare society to a living being. 
Social relations are observable in so simple a plant as the wlothrix, which grows 
in ponds and is the threadlike product of successive divisions of a germ cell 
into cells which are all alike except one, the root cell. This root cell attaches 
itself to a rock and thereby holds the whole system in place. This cell can- 
not, however, acquire its own nourishment, but is supplied therewith by the 
cells it supports. Not only is the ulothrix made up of single cells which aid 
each other, but each many-celled being is a unity made up of one-celled 
beings closely bound by mutual aid. In fact, without aid, a many-celled 
being would be impossible. Extending the analogy further, it becomes evident 
that the interests of a human society can best be furthered through mutual 
aid. We conclude, then, that science reveals the fact that the struggle for 
existence not only may not be injurious to other forms of animate life, but is 
often helpful. We may hope from science a further revelation of the ideal 
of humanity. Marjorie S, HARRIs. 
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Docility and Purposiveness. RALPH BARTON PERRY. Psych. Rev., XXV, I, 

pp. I-20, 

The process of learning may be interpreted in terms of purposive behavior 
without thereby implying the operation of any but mechanistic factors. In 
responding, the organism exhibits two propensities: a higher and a lower. 
The higher, or selective propensity, excites activity and determines its char- 
acter and end; in a word, dominates the whole situation. The lower propen- 
sity is more specific, transitory and tentative. The selective propensity 
chooses from the tentative propensities that which is eligible, ¢. e., that which 
will further the process over which it is dominant. In responding, then, the 
organism may be said to be acting purposively when its behavior is determined 
by a controlling propensity amplified by an eligible, or congruent propensity. 
A purposive act, so determined, must, however, be variable in three respects. 
First, the response must be variable and this variability of response increases 
with the ascent in the scale of animal life. Second, there is variability in 
respect to the feature of the environment to which the organism responds. 
Third, there is variability with respect to the consequences, for they are not 
always determined by the controlling propensity. Thus, purposiveness con- 
tains an element of variability. -Not only can purpose and response be inter- 
preted in mechanistic terms, but what is termed as conscious purpose we may 
construe as the releasing by a stimulus of a response which is, in part, the end 
of the endeavor. Furthermore, what appears as a cognitive response is 
merely the attentive ‘set’ which furthers the consummation of the purpose. 
Thus we find that a teleological vocabulary has meaning even in a behavior- 
istic description of the process of learning. We have here suggested what 
may be also considered as a crude account of the higher purposive processes 
of man. In such processes, the ideas—that is, the stimuli which excite 
anticipation—are centrally aroused and the end attained may be only a 
situation creative of new expectations. 

MARJORIE S. HARRIS. 


Structure. FREDERICK J. E. Woopsrince. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

XIV, 25, pp. 680-688. 

Whatever may be the end or the cause of an operation, our curiosity is 
largely satisfied and our efficiency is much improved when we find out the 
structure to which the operation conforms. Structure is characteristic of 
operations universally. We never understand a thing so completely as when 
we understand its structure. Structure has for its principal attributes com- 
pleteness and inertia. 

ERNEST BRIDGES. 


The First Antinomy of Kant. CHarLtes W. Coss. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci, 
Meth., XIV, 25, pp. 688-690. 
Kant’s first antinomy has for its thesis this: ‘“‘The world has a beginning 
in time.”’ In proving the thesis, he in the end assumes that the time series 
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has a first term, an hypothesis which he rejected at the outset of his proof. 


Consequently, the antinomy is unsound. 
ERNEST BRIDGES. 


Sovereignty and Moral Obligation. W. E. Hocxtnc. Int. J. E., XXVIII, 

3, PP. 314-327. 

This article is an attempt to investigate what it is in human relations that 
has given the concept of sovereignty a foothold. Certain historical concep- 
tions of sovereignty—those foreshadowed by Aristotle, enunciated by Hobbes, 
and commonly, though erroneously, attributed to Hegel—are neither actual 
nor expressive of any working ideal. Certain considerations, e. g., the fact 
that the state has moral duties and responsibilities, lead one to impute a 
real, over-individual personality to the state; but it is difficult to make this 
view convincing. A better theory of the state is based on psychological 
considerations, empirically valid. Men are held together in two general 
types of association: ‘social groups,’ in which the bond of union is common, 
but not vital, interest; and ‘vital circuits.’ In ‘vital circuits’ the bond is 
such that if any part of the connection is injured, the life of the whole is 
endangered. A political whole or state is such a circuit, because it is based 
on the deeper needs of human nature, and these needs, in the case of any given 
circuit, can only be satisfied by peculiar material conditions. Within such 
an entity there are certain facts which give meaning to the notion of sover- 
eignty: the need for finality of decision, and the psychological priority of 
the political interest. This interest is the need for adjusting all special claims 
within the state to each other, and the political sovereign is the will that this 
attempt at codrdination shall take place. Neither the justice of legality nor 
of equity applies without qualification to the state. The conscience of the 
world must learn to distinguish between those interests which states have in 
common, and those which are peculiar and not easily understood from without. 

KATHERINE GILBERT. 


What is Formal Logic about? ArtHuR MitcHEL. Mind, N. S., XXVI, 104, 

pp. 428-445. 

I. The presupposition common to intellectualistic tradition and to pragmatic 
criticism.—The presupposition of the intellectualistic tradition is that the 
nature of thinking is determined by the logical interest. This presupposition 
is the basis of the pragmatic criticism as expressed in the impugnment of formal 
logic by Schiller, Mercier, and Sidgwick. The criticism is focused upon the 
intellectualistic bias for a certain syllogistic conception of thinking, and pre- 
supposes the logical interest in a broader theory of the nature of thought. 
Il. Two sources of difficulty in scientific abstraction.—There is nothing surprising 
in the fact that logical method and material have not yet been accurately 
defined. The motives to cognition form an intricate and complex tangle, 
from which it is hard to extricate and keep straight any single thread. More- 


over, it is obvious that one science conditions another, and this interde- 
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pendence makes it difficult to keep the intellectual interest in abstraction free 
from interest in more concrete concerns. III. These difficulties are at the 
maximum in logic.—In the first place, every datum of experience is a datum of 
logic, so that logic is as complex as experience itself. In the second place, 
logic is precisely the ultimately fundamental science. It is the science of 
sciences, as Aristotle said. The only defect of logic is that it is too illogical; 
it lacks rigor in application. IV. The confusion of logical interests with others. 

Thought is the subject-matter of logic, to be sure, but only in so far as 
thought is meaning. Meaning is infested with a swarm of ambiguities, due 
to the intersection within it of a vast number of interesting factors. Meaning 
has its psychology, epistemology, rhetoric, and ontology. But logic can use 
its term, universal, and by means of it abstract from all these other concerns. V. 
The logistic definition of universality. Whatever is of logical significance in 
discussions of Induction in logical treatises pertains to the logistic definition 
of universality. Since causation is a relation of ground and consequence, 
the significance of ‘principles of elimination’ and the five ‘causal methods’ is 
that they form the material in which logic finds its category of universality. 
Freed from psychological and epistemological questions, the five causal 
methods reduce to two: that is not the cause of P which is (1) absent when P 
is present (¢. e., not indispensable), (2) present when P is absent (7. ¢., not 
adequate). Neither of these conditions is sufficient to define a cause, but their 
logical product does so. Causality is thus a limit between two variables,— 
more than indispensable adequacy of physical conditioning, less than adequate 
indispensableness of physical consequenciality. Causality is not a genuine 
relation between physical things, although it has no meaning outside that 
sphere. By virtue of being an adequate physical condition, a meaning (thing 
or event) is a real cause; by virtue of being an indispensable physical conse- 
quence, a meaning is a real effect. Agreement eliminates inadequacy; dif- 
ference eliminates indispensableness. Hence the two irreducible causal 
methods have for their ideal the approximation of ‘causation’ to ‘causality,’ 
practical and technical difficulties always preventing logical analysis from 
attaining perfect involvement with nature. The generic relation of deter- 
minate conditioning, implication, also has these two distinct terms. By 
virtue of being an adequate condition a meaning is universal; by virtue of 
being an indispensable consequence a meaning is particular. This relation of 
determinate implication defines universality in the two senses of universal- 
particular aad particular-universal, respectively. VI. The conditional priority 
of logic.—lf Schiller’s charge that logic means nothing and Mercier's that it is 
a silly game of spoof are true, the same depreciatory remarks can be applied 
to all science, for the system of objective meaning in general, with which logic 
deals, conditions the objectivity of all sciences. This may be interpreted as a 
paradox, since logic would then condition itself, but it is a paradox of the same 
order as that of self-consciousness, and has the same rights. To hold with 
some idealists that self-consciousness itself conditions the object-matter of 


logic is to confuse logical conditioning with epistemological polarization. For 
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epistemology, subjective and objective find their meaning in each other; but 
logical conditioning is not thus reciprocal. VII. The objectivity of logic. 

~The logical system of what is meant has objectivity, whatever may be the 
condition of the logical system itself. This is implied in any epistemology 
whatever that is not skeptical. Anything which is not objective is simply 
meaningless: logic is the science of meanings, and therefore possesses objec- 
tivity by necessity. VIII. The co-functions of meaning.—Three cases of 
meaning are distinguishable: psychological meaning is mediation between 
conscious subject and his object; epistemological meaning is mediation be- 
tween subjective and objective content; logical meaning is mediation between 
determinants of definition, or co-functionality between character and locus. 
Now character and locus determine each other: there is a relationship between 
them (a relationship which is qualitative and quantitative at the same time). 
This co-functionality between character and locus is the fundamental principle 
of logic, sometimes called the law of identity. When we distinguish between 
sameness (oneness of character) and identity (oneness of locus) the law of 
identity is no longer mere tautology. This inverse co-functionality can be 
demonstrated in that the connotative magnitude is not contained in the conno- 
tation of the meaning, but inversely. Thus the magnitude of meaning char- 
acter is incommensurable with the magnitude of meaning locus, and thus they 
are different from trigonometrical co-functions. IX. Definition and proposi- 
tion.—The presuppositions of species and differentia involve a limit, so that 
the ultimate case of definition falls apart into two antipodal surds: identity 
and dichotomy. Identity contradicts distinctness; dichotomy contradicts 
mediativeness. Genuine logical mediation is, on the side of locus, non-iden- 
tical community; on the side of character, discriminate co-subsistence, and 
can therefore be exhausted in four sui generis types: in terms of locus; (1) 
community, (2) exclusion, (3) inclusion, (4) externality; in terms of character; 
(1) co-subsistence, (2) independence, (3) implication, (4) incompatibility. 
All types of mediation are, however, variables; 7. ¢., limits of variation are 
determinants in their respective definitions. Thus, analysis of determinate 
mediation results in two generic types: those relations to whose propositional 
formulation the logic of the schools has attached the symbols ‘I’ and ‘O’; 
and those of the determinants of quantitative limits. Such analysis is the 
sole business and interest of the formal logician: he pays no attention to any 
patent method of investigation which this or that school of philosophy may 


advocate. 


F. W. A. MILLER. 





NOTES. 


Some of the personal friends and colleagues of Josiah Royce, who believe 
that his work and his character made a deep impression upon a wide circle of 
men and women, and that he became in fact the center of a large spiritual 
community, many of whose members were unknown to him, as he was unknown 
personally to them, feel that the reverence and affection which went out to 
him as a thinker and as a man should be embodied in some appropriate 
memorial of him at Harvard University, where he expressed himself in char- 
acteristic speech and writing for thirty years. 

It is proposed, with this end in view, to create a fund of $20,000, to be known 
as the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund, the income of which shall go to Mrs. 
Royce during her lifetime, and thereafter to the Department of Philosophy of 
Harvard College, to be used in such ways as the department shall decide from 
year to year. 

There are evident reasons why this appeal should not be delayed until the 
return of normal conditions, natural as such postponement might on some 
accounts appear to be. And further, the due honoring of our moral heroes, 
though a privilege under all circumstances, is especially a privilege and a duty 
in heroic times. 

If you desire to subscribe, please send your check to Charles Francis Adams, 
Esq., Treasurer of Harvard College, 50 State Street, Boston. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
CuHarLEs P. Bowpitcu, President, American Academy 
Arts and Sciences, 

Joun Grier HIBBEN, President, Princeton University, 
R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE, Chairman, Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Harvard University, 
LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON, Secretary, The Royce Club, 

JAMEs J. Putnam, M.D. 
E. E. SourHarp, M.D. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING. 


The Harvard University Press expects to publish in September a work by 
Professor Wilmon H. Sheldon, of Dartmouth College, entitled Strife of Systems 
and Productive Duality. 

The Executive Committee of the American Philosophical Association an- 
nounce that at the next meeting there will be a discussion of Mechanism and 
Vitalism, and that the leaders of the discussion will be Professors R. F. A. 
Hoernlé, of Harvard University, L. J. Henderson, of Harvard University, 
H. S. Jennings, of Johns Hopkins University, W. T. Marvin, of Rutgers 
College, and H. C. Warren, of Princeton University. 
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We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

MInD, N. S., XXVII, 106: W. E. Johnson, Analysis of Thinking (II); 
Douglas Fawcett, Some Observations Touching the Cosmic Imagining and 
“Reason”; Harold P. Cooke, On Certain Idealistic Arguments; Beatrice 
Edgell, The Implications of Recognition; C. Delisle Burns, The Idea of the 
State. 

THe HipBert JOURNAL, XVI, 3: Prince Eugene Troubetskoy, The Meaning 
of Life, and of the World, Revealed by the Cross; Stopford A. Brooke, Shelley's 
Interpretation of Christ and His Teaching; G. K. Chesterton, Stopford Brooke; 
F. S. Marvin, Ground for Hope; Charles F. Thwing, Prospects of Liberal 
Education after the War; R. H. Dotterer, The Doctrine of a Finite God in 
War-Time Thought; Philip Magnus, The Book of Jonah; W. R. Lethaby, 
What Shall We Call Beautiful?; Jsrael Abrahams, Palestine and Jewish 
Nationality; Foster Watson, Erasmus at Louvain; E. F. Carritt, Prayers in 
Time of War; R. H. Coats, Birmingham Mystics. 


THe Montst, XXVIII, 2: Preserved Smith, Christian Theophagy: An 
Historical Sketch. I. Preparatio Evangelica. II. Paul and his Symmyste; 
L. L. Pimenoff, Mind, The Creator of Matter; C. D. Broad, Body and Mind; 
Paul Carus, In Reply to Dualistic Conceptions of Mind; Theodore Schroeder, 
A Psychological View of the Pragmatic Issue; George Seibel, Lucretius Returns. 
A Philosophical Poem. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXII, 2: Charles H. Cunningham, 
The Ecclesiastical Influence in the Philippines (1565-1850); Alfred E. Garvie, 
Recent Progress of the Free Churches in England; James Westfall Thompson, 
Church and State in Medieval Germany (II); A. Clinton Watson, The 
Primary Problem for an Empirical Theology; Herbert L. Siewart, James 
Anthony Froude and Anglo-Catholicism; Frank Hugh Foster, Some Theistic 


Implications of Bergson’s Philosophy. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XI, 2: George Herbert Palmer, The 
Monologue of Browning; R. F. A. Hoernlé, Neo-Realism and Religion; Frederic 


Palmer, Angelus Silesius: A Seventeenth-Century Mystic. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EtuHics, XXVIII, 3: James H. Tufts, 
Ethics and International Relations; W. E. Hocking, Sovereignty and Moral 
Obligation; H. A. Overstreet, Ethical Clarifications through the War; W. K. 
Wright, Ethical Aspects of Internationalism; M. 7. Selescovic, The Soul of the 
Slav; C. E. Ayres, The New Era of Fruitfulness in Ethical Thinking; C. 
Delisle Burns, Productivity and Reconstruction; Arthur K. Rogers, A Method 


of Distributive Justice. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL Review, XXV, 2: Robert M. Yerkes, Psychology in Rela- 
tion to the War; Henry C. Link, An Experiment in Employment Psychology; 
H. B. Reed, Associative Aids: I. Their Relation to Learning, Retention, and 


Other Associations; Sven Froeberg, Simultaneous versus Successive Association. 
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XXV, 3: H. Heath Bawden, The Presuppositions of a Behaviorist Psychol- 
ogy; Knight Dunlap, The Significance of Beauty; Joseph Peterson, The Func- 
tioning of Ideas in Social Groups; Robert M. Ogden, The Attributes of Sound; 
G. W. Stewart and O. Hovda, The Intensity Factor in Binaural Localization; 
An Extension of Weber’s Law; Rudolph Pintner, The Mental Indices of 


Siblings. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XV, 7: B. H. Bode, Why Do Philosophical Problems Persist? 

XV, 8: Albert G. A. Balz, Dualism and Early Modern Philosophy. 

XV, 9: Albert G. A. Balz, Dualism and Early Modern Philosophy (11); 
Harry Cary, Estimation.of Centidiurnal Periods of Time: An Experimental 
Investigation of the Time Sense. 

XV, 10: John Dewey, The Objects of Valuation; Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
Behavior; C. J. Keyser, Doctrinal Functions; Evander Bradley McGilvary, 
Error in Professor Holt’s Realism. 

XV, 11: Woodbridge Riley, Two Types of Transcendentalism in America; 
A. A. Merrill, Free Will; Ray H. Dotterer, The Definition of Infinity. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, X XIX, 2: Edna E. Cassel and K. M. 
Dallenbach, The Effect of Auditory Distraction upon the Sensory Reaction; 
G. Stanley Hall, A Medium in the Bud; Phyllis Blanchard, A Psycho-Analytic 
Study of Auguste Comte; M. Luckiesh, On “ Retiring’’ and “‘ Advancing”’ 
Colors; Edward Chace Tolman and Isabelle Johnson, A Note on Association- 
Time and Feeling; Max Schoen, Prolonged Infancy—Its Causes and Its 
Significance; Edna E. Cassel and K. M. Dallenbach, An Objective Measure 
of Attributive Clearness; Stephen C. Pepper, What is Introspection?; Christian 
A. Ruckmich, A Bibliography of Rhythm; Minor Studies from the Laboratory 
of Cornell University. Communicated by E. B. Titchener and E. G. Boring. 
XL. H. D. Williams, On the Calculation of an Associative Limen. XLI. 
Margaret Kincaid, An Analysis of the Psychometric Function for the Two- 


Point Limen with Respect to the Paradoxical Error. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XLIII, 3 and 4: E. D’Eichthal, Des rapports de la 
mémoire et de la métaphysique; E. Rabaud, Esquisse d'une théorie physiol- 
ogique de I’hérédité; L. Dauriac, L’état d’esprit écossais dans la philosophie 
américaine du temps présent; L. Enjalran, Sur la signification de la corre- 
spondance birétinienne; L. Dupuis, Timidité et sympathie. 

XL, 5 and 6: M. Halbwachs, La doctrine d’'Emile Durkheim; P. Dupont, 
La notion scientifique de l’objectif; F. Paulhan, Les vices de |'esprit humain 


et le subjectivisme. 
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